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Literary and Historical 
Notes 








THE MARITAL STATUS OF THE 
KNIGHT OF LA TOUR-LANDRY 
*‘QUANDOQUE DORMITAT 
HOMERUS’ 


his foreword to the revised edition of 


N 
! The Knight of La Tour-Landry,’ Dr. 


Furnival complains of the careless fashion 
in which Thomas Wright performed his 
duties as editor—with some justification, it 
would seem, since it was necessary to issue 
“a 13-page appendix of ‘Additions and 
Corrections ’.”* Although textual correc- 
tions and other improvements have been 
incorporated into the revised edition, making 
it in effect a new work, the preface written 
for the first edition by Wright has been left 
unchanged. In the composition of a con- 


1The Book of the Knight of La Tour-Landry, 
ed. by Thomas Wright. Revised ed. London: 
1906. (Early English Text Society, Volume 33, 
Original Series.) Hereafter this edition will be 
referred to as Knight and citations will be to it 
— to the original edition, which appeared 
in : 

* These were issued with The Minor Poems of 
William Lauder (Early English Text Society, 


| Volume 41, Original Series), but in the University 





| 


of Pennsylvania library at least they have been bound 
with the original (1868) edition to which they refer. 
This seems the most convenient place to mention 
a minor discrepancy which might have been 
included in the corrections. After showing (xv) 
that Caxton’s translation was ready for publication 
on January 31, 1484, Wright continues “so that 
the publication of the German edition had _pre- 
ceded it [Caxton’s edition]... However, on page 
xiv he gives the date of the first German trans- 
lation (Der Ritter vom Turm, von den Exempeln 
der Gotsforcht und Erberkeit, by Marquard vom 
Stein) as 1493; at first I supposed that this date 
was a misprint, but I have been unable to find any 
record of a German edition earlier than 1493, 
while the Basle edition of 1493 agrees in all 
Tespects with Wright’s description and was 
apparently the one he had in mind. 
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siderable part of this preface, Wright 
apparently did little more than abstract the 
preface of the French edition of De 
Montaiglon,®> without making a careful 
examination of the English text; whatever 
the reason, the English text either contra- 
dicts or renders questionable certain state- 
ments made by Wright. 

One such contradiction was discovered 
early enough to be included in the list of 
corrections to the edition of 1868. Wright’s 
statement,* “He [the Knight] has in no 
instance mentioned the number of his 
daughters,” cannot apply to the English text, 
where it is plainly stated® “. . . y sawe come 
towardes me my iij doughters.. .”. Wright 
then comments® that in various manuscript 
illuminations the Knight is represented as 
attended by three daughters, “for which 
number the illuminators had no doubt satis- 
factory authority.” In this judgment he 
follows De Montaiglon. However, when 
one recalls the medieval’ penchant for 
triads, one may perhaps wonder just how 
“satisfactory” this “authority” was, 
especially in the absence of any independent 
corroboration other than that of the un- 
known English translator, who might very 
easily have been influenced by these same 
illuminations. 

A more difficult and delicate problem is 
introduced by Wright’s statement:* ‘ We 
learn from another document, that at this 
last date [1383] Geoffrey’s first wife, Jeanne 
de Rougé, was still living. . ..” In order to 
bring out the contradiction inherent in this 
statement, it is first necessary to establish 
the date of composition of the Knight’s 
book. The Knight himself has given a full 
account of his state of mind and the exact 
time when he began to compile his book:* 
‘In the yere of the incarnacion of our lorde 
M iijce Ixxj . . . about the ende of the monthe 
of Aprille. . . .” Two other incidental 
passages indicate that the work was prob- 
ably finished in 1372. Only one of these 
appears in the English  translation:’° 

3 Geoffrey de la Tour Landry, Le Livre du 
Chevalier de la Tour Landry . .. , ed. by Anatole 
de Montaiglon (Bibliothéque elzevirienne, Volume 
52); Paris: 1854. Hereafter this edition will be 
referred to as Chevalier. 

4 Knight, ix. 

5 [bid., 2. 6 Tbid., ix. 

7 Not exclusively medieval, of course. 

8 Knight, viii. 

9 Tbid., 1: 1-3. In this and subsequent similar 


notes, the reference is to page and line. 
10 Thid., 154: 23-24. 
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3 sin{ce] the tyme and lourney 
[tourney?] of _ Crecy, the which is xxvjti 
wynter agone.” The second passage occurs 
in the edition of De Montaiglon.’* Here the 
Knight gives as one of his “ ensamples” a 
tale which he says was told him by a lady 
who was an eye-witness; this event took 
place July 20, “en cest an qui est l’an mil 
trois cens Ixxij.” 

It is definitely established, then, that the 
Knight began his book in April, 1371, and 
probably finished it in the latter part of 
1372. Now the Knight states’* that at the 
time when he first conceived the idea of 
writing his book, his wife is dead and that 
“it is more than xx yeere that I have ben 
for her ful of gret sorughe”. Although 
there are good reasons, which will be pre- 
sented later, for accepting this statement 
only with some reservations, it so flatly 
contradicts Wright’s statement that it is 
difficult to see why he would not at least 
comment on the discrepancy. One would 
be inclined to jump to the conclusion that 
he had not read the passage, if it were not 
for the fact that he later refers’* to the 
Knight’s “three daughters, who had been 
left motherless”. To complete the con- 
fusion, in his note to 171:22, Wright reverts 
to his first position, saying: '* “ your moder: 
She was Jeanne de Rougé, the first wife of 
the Knight of La Tour-Landry. She was 
still alive at this time [1371-72]... .” The 
only possible conclusion is that he wrote his 
preface and note hastily and failed to notice 
that he was contradicting both the text and 
himself. 

As I have said, there is some need, on the 
basis of internal evidence and probability, 
to qualify the Knight’s statement that his 
wife had been dead for twenty years when 
he began to compile the book for his 
daughters; since he says nothing about his 
present marital status, the principal difficulty 
in this passage is not so much the statement 
itself as the fact that his language strongly 
implies that he still loves this wife and has 
not since been seriously interested in any 
other woman.*® Yet, if the implication is 
accepted, the statement is irreconcilable 
with the “ debate” between the Knight and 
the mother of the girls which occurs in 


11 Chevalier, 103. 
12 Knight, 1-2. 

13 [bid., xi. 

14 Tbid., 228. 

15 Jbid., 2: 1-3. 
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Chapters 122-33. Although the Knight 
begins:'® “‘My dere doughters .. . I shal 
tell yow alle the debate and stryf of me 
and of your moder”, the subsequent! 
speeches clearly indicate ‘that the daughters 
are present during the debate. The Knight's 
lady begins her first reply by declaring:" 
** Sith this debate ande stryf is come before 
our owne doughters, I wylle answer after 
myn advys ande intencion, for unto our 
children we must hyde nothynge.” Subse. 
quently the Knight and his wife address the 
girls directly, and in terms which could be 
appropriate only if the girls were present 
and sufficiently mature to understand the 
meaning and danger of illicit love. More-, 
over, their mother speaks to them on this) 
subject as if the danger of their being 
tempted were imminent but not yet actually 
present.'* Consequently, although _ the 
Knight does not definitely state the time of/ 
the debate, it seems reasonable to assume 
that it took place shortly before or during 
1371-72 and that at this time the mother 
of the girls was still living and the girl 
themselves in the early stages of puberty. 
The second reason for qualifying the 
Knight’s statement about the death of his! 
wife is less definite than the first, but worthy 
of some consideration. If the statement and| 
the clear implication of the context ar 
accepted fully, it would mean that the 
youngest of the three girls was at least 2) 
years of age when the Knight began to 
write his book of instruction for them. This 
would seem to be a somewhat advanced age 
for the Knight to characterize them as he 
does’® (“for thei were yonge, and had bul 
tendir witte’’) even by modern standards, 
in the fourteenth century, when people wer 
considered mature at a much earlier age, 
such a characterization of girls in thei 
twenties would be most unusual. By the 
same token, it would be strange for tht 
Knight to write a book of instruction it, 
conduct before and after marriage for gitk 
who were already well beyond the custom: 
ary age for marrying. Wright states,” 4 
usual without documentation, that one 0 
the daughters, Marie, married on Novembe! 
1, 1391, and left no issue; although this i 
not definitely stated to be her first marriage 


16 [bid., 171: 21-22. 
7 Thid., 172: 12-15. 

18 Ibid. 174-185 passim. 

19 Thid.. 2. 

20 Ibid. viii. 
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no earlier one is mentioned. One more 
obstacle is, therefore, thrown in the way of 
accepting Wright’s statement that the girls 
were children of the Knight’s first marriage; 
it is not, of course, impossible that a woman 
should marry for the first time when she is 
past 40, but it is unusual. 

It seems reasonably certain, therefore, that 
the Knight was married to a wife who is 
otherwise unknown and who died about 
1351; that subsequently, despite his protes- 
tations of undying love for his first wife, he 
remarried; and that this second wife became 
the mother of the girls for whom he wrote 
his book. Quite possibly, as Wright states, 
she was the Jeanne de Rougé who was still 
alive in 1383, but certainly Jeanne was not 
the Knight’s first wife, nor were the girls 
“motherless.” Even without the Knight’s 
statements to the contrary, both conditions 
(ie., that the Knight’s first wife was alive 
in 1383 and that the girls were motherless 
in 1371) could exist only on the supposition 
that the girls were adopted or illegitimate. 
The first alternative seems unlikely, the 
second would be unthinkable for a man of 
the Knight’s evident devoutness and steady 


character. J. R. HENDRICKSON. 
Temple University. 


A FURTHER NOTE ON A. AND C. 
1.1, 42-43 


R. J. M. PURCELL’S note’ on Cleo- 
patra’s words 
I'll seem the fool I am not; Antony 
Will be himself 
misses the functional character of the last 
four words in their conjunction with 
Antony’s “ But stirr’d by Cleopatra.” This 
is shown through their placing in the drama, 
ie. at the beginning when the two principal 
protagonists are introduced, through a 
variation on “ Antony will be himself,” and 
through the context in which this variation 
occurs. The variation is in 111.X. lines 30- 
31. Candidius says: 
Had our general 
Been what he knew himself, it had gone well: 
and the context is the sea-fight near “ the 
promontory of Actium ” and the implication 
of Scarus’ words (lines 23-28) 


The noble ruin of her magic, Antony, 

Claps on his ~n, and like a doting mallard 
Leaving the fight in flight, flies after her. 

I never saw an action of such shame. 


1 Notes and Queries, May, 1958, pp. 187-188. 
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My reading is that the words “ Antony 
will be himself” have a far wider applica- 
tion than the knowledge Cleopatra shows 
of Antony’s character as a lover. They 
cover Antony the entire man, Antony in his 
singularity, as he is known to others and to 
himself, and also Antony ‘“‘stirr’d by 
Cleopatra,’ one of “a mutual pair” and 
as he appears thus to others and to himself. 
These two lines, “ Antony will be himself” 
and “But stirrd by Cleopatra” are 
thematic. In them Shakespeare has indi- 
cated the whole drama of a man who, in 
the supreme crisis, failed to be himself, 
failed his own integrity. The, intentional 
irony of Cleopatra’s words, rounded off by 
Antony’s quick assumption of his being as 
patient instead of as agent, are seen to have 
foreshadowed the tragedy of Actium when 
we reach the terrible unconscious irony of 
Candidius’ “ Had our general been what he 
knew himself, it had gone well.” 

But more must be said than this. I 
suggest that the lines together with the varia- 
tion are to be recalled when we read of 
Antony’s death. If we join them with 
Cleopatra’s words ‘‘ The crown of the earth 
doth melt” XIII. 63 we see that the 
totality embodies a valuation of Antony. 
By the conjunction of “crown” with 
“melt,” a verb having connotations of 
natural processes and kinds, the dissolution 
of a natural royalty is suggested. Then the 
valuation runs: the “self” of Antony is a 
self indissolubly united with the self of 
Cleopatra and thus bound and “stirr’d” it 
is seen in the final judgment to contain 
within itself the slime of Nilus but, also, an 


authentic majesty. Consrance I. SMITH. 


DIDO, QUEEN OF CARTHAGE 


D2: QUEEN OF CARTHAGE has 
been neglected,’ I feel, and unjustifi- 
ably so. There has been some attempt to 
assess its importance as an illustration of 
themes which recur in Tamburlaine, The 
Jew of Malta, The Massacre at Paris and 
Edward II,’ but as a play in itself its virtues 
1Cf. Bakeless, J., The Tragicall History of 
Christopher Marlowe, 2 vols. (Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, 1942), II. 41—“‘its literary merits, . . 
are very slight.” 

2 Despite the excellent amount of space allotted 
to Dido in Bakeless I have the feeling that too 
much of it is taken up with this kind of illustration 
—‘‘as a kind of index to his mind in earlier years, 
and as an unconscious draft for much of his later 
work ...”. II. 41. 
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have been for the most part ignored. The 
best attention it has received from scholars 
has resulted from the study of the play in 
relationship to A Midsummer Night's 
Dream,’ Hamlet* and Antony and Cleo- 
patra.’ Especially with regard to this last 
have some good things been said, for Dido 
and Aeneas’ story is enacted all over again 
to a large degree by Antony and Cleopatra, 
except that Antony resists the “ Roman 
thought” and loses the empire which 
Aeneas, in obeying the call of heaven and 
destiny, founded. 

It is out of the belief that Dido as a play 
by itself can stand critical examination that 
I am emboldened to offer the following 
theory about the role of love in the play.® 
The question of single or dual authorship 
of the play is not presently my concern: the 
general consensus of opinion is that Nashe’s 
share may have been nothing, or at least 
little, more than seeing Marlowe’s play 
through the press;’ my own opinion is that 
Dido shows a remarkable degree of unity 
in aim and organization sufficient, indeed, 
to make a study of the play’s text as it 
presently stands quite valid. My concern 
is thus with the integrity of the play as a 
dramatic work of art, not with the integrity 
of the literary bibliographical document. 

Tucker Brooke in his note to Act II. i. 
remarks that “‘ about these pretty lines ” 

I’ll give thee sugar-almonds, sweet conserves, 

A silver girdle, and a golden purse, 

And this young prince shall be thy playfellow 
“there is a suggestion of the song of the 
Passionate Shepherd : 

And I will make thee beds of Roses 

And a thousand fragrant poesies, 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtle ; 

Imbroydred all with leaves of Mirtle.’’§ 
This tiny footnote is so important; Tucker 
Brooke apparently did not realize just how 
important. Echoes of the “ Passionate 
Shepherd” are stronger than ever in the 


3 Cf. Lodge, W. F., ‘“‘ Dido, Queen of Carthage,” 
TLS, Sept. 4 1930, p. 700. 

4Cf. Gray, H. D., ‘Did Shakespeare write a 
aos | of ‘Dido’?, MLR, July 1920, XV.3. 


5 Cf. Harrison, T. P., ‘Shakespeare and Mar- 
lowe’s Dido, Queen of Carthage (University of 
Texas Studies in English, 1956), XXXV. 57-63. 

® Cf. Tucker Brooke, ed., The Life of Marlowe 
and The Tragedy of Dido Queen of Carthage 
(London, 1930), p. 123—‘* Dido is the only play 
in which Marlowe has made sexual love the real 
centre of the action” 

7 Op. cit., p. 115. 

8 Op. cit., pp. 163-4. 
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very important opening scene. The seduc.| 
tion of Ascanius by Venus is easily achieved, 
but just how easily is made more explicit by. 
a study of the very first lines’ of the play} 
which also contain echoes of Marlowe’ S Own) 
song of the “ Passionate Shepherd” whilst! 
linking its inherent seduction theme with! 
two other prevalent themes, the “ Carpe 
Diem” and the “ Noctis Equi.” 

Jupiter in wooing Ganymede (a situation 
which has distinct overtones for Edward II's 
relationship with Gaveston) conducts his 
“seduction ” very skilfully. From his open. 
ing words—‘‘ Come, gentle Ganymede, and 
play with me / I love thee well” to his 
closing ones—* And shalt have, Ganymede, 
if thou wilt be my love” the reader’s atten-| 
tion is drawn to the theme of “ Come live| 
with me, and be my love.” After reassurance 
that Juno shall not frown on Ganymede) 
again without incurring Jupiter’s active! 
wrath Ganymede is encouraged to ask a! 
boon, whereupon Jupiter woos Ganymede to 
his will, but it is not the straightforward 
seduction of “Carpe Diem,” in the sense 
of “let us take our pleasures whilst we may 
since time is ever flying,” for Jupiter 
controls Time itself. Tucker Brooke terms} 
Marlowe’s reference to Fate and Time “a! 
perversion of the ordinary myth of the three | 
Fates and the thread of life.” A perversion | 


it unmistakably is and one which brings} 


great subtlety and irony to the scene. Seduc- 
tion is urged not because Time is against 
both seducer and seduced but from the very 
fact that Time itself can be controlled and 
work for them and there can thus be nothing 
to mar their joy. This is made clearer by) 
the turning of the legend of the “ Noctis 
equi.” 

The lover with the loved one in his arms 
begs the horses of the night to move slowly 
in Ovid’s Amores’ and in numerous echoes 
of Ovid, but Marlowe turns the traditional | 
use not only here in Dido but also in| 
Faustus. In the latter play'’ the quotation’ 
comes with excessively grim irony 4 
Faustus pleads for a few seconds’ more 


9 Op. cit., p. 129, n. 1-49—‘* The scene is original 
with the pl Bn Pj the play. The hint for it 
probably came from line 28 of the Aeneid, which | 
mentions, among Juno’s reasons for displeasure, 
‘ rapti Ganymedis honores ’.” 

10 Amores, I. xiii. 40. Marlowe called his own | 
translation of ee his “* Elegies ” 

11Cf. Greg, W. ed., Marlowes’s Doctor 
Faustus 1604-1616 (Oxtord, 1956), pp. 288-289, 
Text A line 1459, Text B line 2045. 
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time:?? in Dido the quotation emphasizes 
how in their love Jupiter and Ganymede will 
be free from the usual shackles of Time. 
The lover’s urgent plea for the horses to 
move slowly is entirely unnecessary: Jupiter 
commands Time.** 

Once free from Fate and Time Jupiter 
proceeds to “ seduce” Ganymede in terms 
which recall the Passionate Shepherd and 
which look forward to the “Carpe Diem” 
lyrics of the Seventeenth Century.“ 


Vulcan shall dance to make thee laughing sport, 
And my nine daughters sing when thou art sad ; 
From Juno’s bird I’ll pluck her spotted pride, 
To make thee fans wherewith to cool = 
face ; 
And Venus’ swans shall shed their silver down, 
To sweeten out the slumbers of thy bed ; , 
Hermes no more shall show the world his wings, 
If that thy fancy in his feathers dwell, 
But, as this one, I'll tear them all from him, 40 
[Plucks a feather from Hermes’ wings. 
Do thou but say ‘their colour pleaseth me’. 
Hold here, my little love ; these linked gems, 
[Gives jewels. 
My Juno ware upon her marriage-day, 
Put thou about thy neck, my own sweet heart, 
And trick thy arms and shoulders with my theft. 
Gan. I would have a jewel for mine ear,'> 
And a fine brooch to put in my hat, 
And then I’ll hug with you an hundred times. 
Jup. And shalt have, Ganymede, if thou wilt 
be my love. 
Dance, music, song, temperate climate, 
swan’s down, bed, sleep, fulfilment of every 
wish, “ gems in abundance ’’*—all are the 
stock-in-trade of seduction. This passage 
in Dido needs to be put side by side with 
the following from Volpone for its full 
implications to be realized : 
See, behold, 
What thou art queene of ; not in expectation, 
As I feed others: but possess’d, and crown’d. 
See, here, a rope of pearle; and each, more 
orient 
Then that the braue AEgyptian queene carrous’d: 
Dissolue, and drinke *hem. See, a carbuncle, 
May put out both the eyes of our St. MARKE; 
diamant, would haue bought LOLLIA 
PAVLINA, 


12 Cf, Bakeless, J., op. cit., II. 48. 

3Ts this a subconscious desire for the 
“absolute”’ again? Cf. ‘‘ Marlowe and_ the 
Absolute’, TLS., February 24, 1956, p. 116. 
‘Frederick Candelaria’s Ph D. thesis The Carpe 
Diem Concept in early seventeenth-century English 
poetry with special reference to Herrick is under 
My supervision and is near completion. _ It 
attempts to draw together all the Carpe Diem lyrics. 
.'5 Brooke’s note, op. cit., p. 132—‘* Perhaps these 
nine-syllable lines are meant to convey a tone of 
childish petulance ”’ is most relevant. They sound 
like so many lines in Carpe Diem lyrics reduced 
to childish nursery-rhyme prattle. 
. ‘The bestowing of gems on Corinna has this 
implication in Herrick’s poem. 


When she came in, like star-light, hid with jewels, 
That were the spoiles of prouinces; take these, 
And weare, and loose "hem: yet remaines an 
eare-ring 
To purchase them againe, and this whole state. 
A gem, but worth a private patrimony, 
Is nothing: we will eate such at a meale. 
The heads of parrats, tongues of nightingales, 
The braines of peacoks, and of estriches 
Shall be our food: and, could we get the 
phoenix, 
(Thess nature lost her kind) shee were our 
ish. 
Thy bathes shall be the iuyce of iuly-flowres, 
Spirit of roses, and of violets, 
The milke of vnicornes, and panthers breath 
Gather’d in bagges, and mixt with cretan wines. 
Our drinke shall be prepared gold, and amber ; 
Whil’st, we, in changed shapes, act OVIDS tales, 
With the vertigo: and my dwarfe shall dance, 
My eunuch sing, my foole make vp the antique. 
Whil'st we in changed shapes, act OVIDS tales, 
Thou, like EVROPA now, and I like IOVE, 
Then I like MARS, and thou like ERYCINE, 
So, of the rest, till we haue quite run through 
And weary’d all the fables of the gods. 
Then will I haue thee in more moderne formes, 
Attired like some sprightly dame of France, 
Braue Tuscan lady, or proud Spanish beauty ; 
Sometimes, vnto the Persian Sophies wife ; 
Or the grand-Signiors mistresse ; and, for change, 
To one of our most art-full courtizans, 
Or some quick Negro, or cold Russian ; 
And I will meet thee, in as many shapes: 
Where we may so, trans-fuse our wandring 
soules, 
Out at our lippes, and score vp summes of 
pleasure, 
That the curious shall not know, 
How to tell them, as they flow; 
And the enuious, when they find 
What their number is, be pind.'* 


How much more ironical all this is in 
Marlowe when Ganymede, “that female 
wanton boy ” needs little or no persuasion! 
What a tour de force this is. The whole 
Opening scene to Jupiter’s words “if thou 
wilt be my love” is brilliantly executed 
within its own terms, but its importance for 
the whole play needs pointing out. How 
desperate seem Dido’s lures for Aeneas con- 
trasted with Jupiter’s for Ganymede: how 
desperately are they unwillingly resisted con- 
trasted with Ganymede’s foregone and 
much desiring and desired acceptance. 
From the play’s opening in heaven to its 
close on the sea-shore it is concerned with 
the passion of love, the nature and the 

17 The last four lines bring the whole seduction 
scene round again to the famous seduction song 
““Come, my CELIA, let vs proue’’ which is too 
familiar to need quoting. Cf. Herford & Simpson, 
ed., Ben Jonson, 11 vols. (1932-1955), V. 82-84 
and Cutts, John P., ““A Note on the Source of 


Volpone’s Song and Jonson’s Translation,” Notes 
& Queries, new series, May 1958, V.v. 217-219. 
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comment on that love being outlined from 
the very outset: the love of Aeneas for Dido 
is contrary to the will of heaven, but what 
love in heaven is at the time is contrary 
to normal human relationships in love. Is 
Marlowe’s overall comment one of ironical 
contempt for the authority of heaven which 
destroys the love affair of Dido and 
Aeneas? Is this an implicit “scourge of 
God”? One cannot but see in this kind of 
context a unifying thread for the whole play. 
Certainly to my mind the opening scene 
between Jupiter and Ganymede is not an 
excrescence to the play nor interesting only 
as a foretaste of the theme of Edward II; 
it is, I hold, a most carefully planned intro- 
duction to a play for which it sets the ironic 
mood of Marlowe’s contempt. 

Despite the present writer’s unashamed 
enthusiasm for Dido the play may still con- 
tinue to be used as a looking-glass for the 
early face of Marlowe and as a tell-tale for 
his later work, but Dido has a distinct right 
to be considered in, by, and for itself and 
is by no means unrewarding to careful study 
if any of the above observations find other 
than my own acceptance. 


JOHN P. CuTTs. 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 


THOMAS STANLEY OF CUMBERLOW 
GREEN 


HALFway between Baldock and Bunt- 

ingford and about three miles north of 
Walkern lies the hamlet of Cumberlow 
Green. Situated in the southern end of the 
parish of Clothall, Cumberlow no doubt de- 
rived its name from that of the family which 
lived in the manor. 

The name of Ralph de Cumberlow is 
found in the time of King Henry III (1216- 
1272), as one of the members of an inquisi- 
tion held during his reign, and that of John 
Cumberlow in 1378, in reference to land at 
Clothall. Sir Henry Chauncy, in his 
“History of Hertfordshire,” says that John 
Cumberlow held the Manor with other lands 
“and erected a fair house which he 
denominated from his own name, and by 
some of its descendants it was conveyed to 
the Crown.” The mansion appears to have 
been standing in 1700 when he wrote his 
history, but Salmon, writing his history in 
1728, tells us that it had been demolished 
some years. 
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During the reign of Henry VII, in 1486, 
the Manor was granted to Lady Oxenbridge, 
from whom it passed to Sir John Fortescue, 
who, in 1485, was Sheriff for the counties 
of Essex and Hertfordshire. His grandson, 
Henry Fortescue, conveyed the Manor, in 
1546, to William Goodman of nearby Rush- 
den, and his son sold it to James Stanley, | 
citizen of London. It then _lineally 
descended to Sir Thomas Stanley, who was 
knighted by King Charles I. Later, the 
estate passed to the Moor family, who sold 
it in 1729 to John Spense, who in the follow. 
ing year sold the estate to Christopher 
Hodges, and later, in 1779, it was sold to 
Adolphus Meetkirke of nearby Julians. 


Cumberlow Green’s most famous son was 
Thomas Stanley, who was born in 1625. He 

was the only son of Sir Thomas Stanley, | 
Knight of that place and of Leytonstone, } 
Essex, and by his second wife, Mary, | 
daughter of Sir William Hammond, of | 
Nonington, near Canterbury. Young 

Thomas derived his chief mental qualities | 
from his mother, who was a great family 

friend to the poets of the day, George 

Sandys, William Hammond, Sir John Mar- 

sham, and the chronologer, Richard Love- } 
lace. During his early teens his tutor at | 
Cumberlow was William Fairfax, son of | 
the translator of Tasso. Before he was 15, 
Thomas Stanley was sent to Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, and in the following 
year, in 1641, graduated Master of Arts, 
being incorporated at Oxford in the same 
degree. He next set out, like most youths 
of his rank and age, upon that “ grand tour 
of Europe” which was most fashionable in 
those days. He returned to England in the 
full fury of the great Civil War (his parents 
having emigrated to France meanwhile, 
leaving him to manage the north Hertford- 
shire manor) and settled down to work in 
the Middle Temple, London. 


Thomas Stanley was the friend, compan- | 
ion and, at need, the helper of many poets, 
and he himself was a writer and translator 
of verse. His first work was to edit 
Aschylus, translating Anacroen into English 
and planning the beginning of his “ History 
of Philosophy.” Best of all, he wrote, at 
leisure and by liking, his most charming 
Lyrics, which he published in 1647, in his | 
22nd year. In 1649 he published his 
“Europa, Cupid Crucified” and “ Venus 
Virils,” translated ‘“‘ Aurora and the Prince” 
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from the Spanish of J. Perez de Montalvan, 
and “ Oronta, the Cyprian Virgin ” from the 
Italian of G. Preti. His most famous trans- 
lation was the “Kisses” by Secundus, 
which went into many editions, and in 1664 
he published, in folio, a monumental edition 
of the text of Aeschylus. 

In London he seems to have lived 
throughout the Civil War, suffering and 
surviving in the smallpox epidemic with only 
an occasional visit to his native Cumberlow 
Green. He married early, at 17, and accord- 
ing to all evidence, most happily; his wife 
being Dorothea, daughter and co-heiress 
of Sir James Enyon, Bart., of Flower, 
Northamptonshire. 

In Clothall Church, near Baldock, can be 
seen a Latin inscription on a stone in the 
chancel to the memory of their third son, 
James, who died October 8, 1659, aged 1 
year and 8 months. Also to another, James, 
their fourth son, who died December 16, 
1664, aged 12 days. They lost other 
children later, but one son and_ three 
daughters survived their gentle father, who, 
after a sudden but serious illness, was called 
away while at his London lodgings in 
Suffolk Street, Strand, on 12th April, 1678, 
and was buried in the church of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields. 

Stanley was supposed by his contempor- 
aries to have made himself immortal by his 
“History of Philosophy,” long a standard 
book. Indeed, they considered him, chiefly 
on account of it, “the glory and admiration 
of his time.” The work went into many 
editions; his prose was used and read, while 
his verse was talked of, and passed from 
hand to hand. He was a born man of 
letters; he gave his whole life to meditation 
and friendship, and to art he did his brilliant 
best, and cared nothing for results and 
though literary dynasties have come and 
gone, his work has sufficient vitality today 
as when he wrote it. 

Apart from an account in the “ Dictionary 
of National Biography,” Thomas Stanley’s 
name is utterly unknown to the modern 
world. No book of his is published today, 
and, as far as can be traced, no verse of 
his appears in any contemporary anthology, 
and so it is most fitting that we include a 
couple of his most charming lyrics, both 
written and published in 1657, to the 
memory of, surely, one of Hertfordshire’s 
greatest poets. 
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THE DREAM 


That I might ever dream thus! that some power 
To my eternal sleep would join this hour! 

So, willingly deceiv’d I might possess 

In seeming joys a real happiness. 

Haste not away: O do not dissipate 

A pleasure thou so lately didst create! 

Stay, welcome Sleep ; be ever here confin’d ; 

Or if thou wilt away, leave her behind. 


TO CHARIESSA 


Beholding herself in a Glass 
Cast, Chariessa, cast that glass away ; 
Not in its crystal face thine own survey. 
What can be free from Love’s imperious laws, 
When painted shadows real flames can cause? 
The fires may burn thee from this mirror rise, 
By the reflected beams of thine own eyes; 
And thus at last fallin with thyself in love, 
Thou wilt my rival, thine own martyr, prove. 
But if thou dost desire thy form to view, 
Look in my heart, where Love thy picture drew, 
a oom if pleased with thine own shape thou 


ec, 
Learn how to love thyself by loving me. 
HAROLD A. ROBERTS. 
Sish Lane, Stevenage, Herts. 


TWELFTH NIGHT, Hl, iii, 27-28 


JN Twelfth Night, ll, iii, 27-28, the Clown 

says “ Malvolio’s nose is no whipstock.” 
G. B. Harrison (Complete Works edition of 
Shakespeare, p. 858) says “the point of 
meaning is not important”; Kittredge 
(Hamlet, p. 111) declares that “efforts .. . 
to extort a meaning are wasted energy ”; and 
Wilson (p. 126) paraphrases the sentence as 
“for Malvolio was keenly on the watch 
(after my late truancy, cf. 1.5.1-13)” and 
points out that in the Folio the word “ whip- 
stock” is placed in single quotation marks, 
as if to call attention to it—a punctuation 
device that would, of course, be lost on a 
hearer. To his interpretation Wilson adds 
the comment that “ Edd. are rightly chary 
of emending Feste’s speeches.” 

It is not pointless in reference to Wilson’s 
interpretation to note that neither Sir 
Andrew nor Sir Toby was present at I, v, 
1-13, so any back reference by Feste at II, 
111, 27-28, would be lost on them. 

Since Feste’s words, after his comment 
upon Malvolio are statements of fact—‘ my 
lady has a white hand” and “the 
Myrmidons are no bottle-ale houses ”—it is 
probable that ‘“‘ Malvolio’s nose is no whip- 
stock” is also a positive statement. If so, 
a sixteenth-century proverb (quoted in 
Tilley’s A Dictionary of the Proverbs in 
England in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
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Centuries at H223) may hold the clue to 
Feste’s meaning: ‘“ His nose will abide no 
jests.” Certainly this proverb is true of 
Malvolio; he has no sense of humour, and 
as a result is put upon by Sir Toby and 


Maria. J. M. PurceLL. 
Duquesme University. 


ARMSTRONG’S ANECDOTES OF 
THOMSON 


N a collection of notes called ‘“ Sentences, 
Maxims, and Reveries” published in 
his Miscellanies (London, 1770), II, 269-70, 
Dr. John Armstrong records two anecdotes 
about “ Mr. T.,” meaning the poet James 
Thomson. Since the connection with Thom- 
son can be more clearly established for the 
second anecdote, I will quote it first: 

I forget who told me that Mr. T. should 

once upon a time have asked how a 

certain gentleman, whose name has slipt 

through my memory, could possibly be a 

poet; as he had never once seen a hill.— 

Now I apprehend that Mr. T. must have 

been misinformed here; for I remember 

to have met the very gentleman in ques- 

tion one Sunday evening, I think it might 

have been towards June or July, upon the 

utmost summit of Constitution Hill. 
Joseph Warton tells essentially the same 
story of Thomson and Richard Glover: 
“When Thomson was told that Glover was 
writing an epic poem, he exclaimed, ‘ He 
write an epic poem, a Londoner, who has 
never seen a mountain! ’”? 

Armstrong’s irritating way of using initials 
and forgetting names appears in an anecdote 
just preceding the one I have given: 

It happened, as I have been informed, 

that several years ago a gentleman, whose 

name I cannot at present recollect, 
observed to Mr. T. that Mr. B. though 
he past for a man of genius, was rather 

a hum-drum companion, and seldom said 

anything very remarkable. To which Mr. 

1Works of Alexander Pope, ed. Joseph Warton 
(London, 1822; first pub. 1797), VII, 307. Cf. 
also Chalmers, Works of the English Poets 
(London, 1810), XVII, 4 n.; Charles Bucke, The 
Philosophy of Nature (2 vols.; London, 1813), 
I, 35. Léon Morel, James Thomson (Paris, 1895), 
p. 273 n., quotes the story from Chambers’s 
Cyclopaedia of English Literature. It may be 
noted that Richard Savage, while he was living 
with Thomson at Richmond in 1737, wrote 
derisively of Glover’s Leonidas. See James Thom- 


son: Letters and Documents, ed. Alan D. Mc- 
Killop (Lawrence, Kansas, 1958), pp. 110-11. 
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M. told me that Mr. T. replied,—Aye, but 
he never fails to improve what you say.— | 
This seemed to be performing the part 
of rather a cold back friend. For I have 
known Mr. T. shine whole evenings 
together upon hints in a manner whis- 
pered to him by the foresaid Mr. B.——-, | 
while he happened to be either too modest 
or too indolent to pursue them himself, 


It seems certain that Armstrong is referring 
to Thomson and his friends here, though | 
identifications are difficult. Dr. Thomas 

Birch, who often saw Thomson, hardly fits 

“Mr. B.,” for Birch’s powers in conversa- 

tion were rated high, as we can easily learn 

from Boswell. “ Mr. M.” might be Patrick | 
Murdoch, Andrew Mitchell, or Andrew | 
Millar, less probably David Mallet. The | 
anecdote has been bungled in the telling, | 
but shows how the group wanted to shine 

in conversation, and hints also at the | 
common opinion that Thomson himself was | 
not a brilliant conversationalist. 

The entry following the two items I have 
quoted may be associated with them, since 
it concerns “ that most delightful companion 
Mr.:Q.,” no doubt the actor James Quin, a 
boon comrade of Thomson’s. Since Quin | 
is spoken of as dead, we may infer that | 
Armstrong set down these details not long | 


after 1765. ALAN D. MCKILLop. 
The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 


DRAYTON’S “ LADY I. S.” 


MONG twelve “elegies upon sundry 
occasions” published with Michael 
Drayton’s The Battaile of Agincourt in 1621 
is one entitled, “ To the Noble Lady, the Lady 
I. S. of worldly crosses.” In this verse- 
letter, Drayton praises the lady for her 
patience in enduring many afflictions of both | 
body and spirit, but the one which moves 
Drayton most is the unwarranted slander of 
the malicious: 
It is heavens will that you should wronged be 
By the malicious, that the world might see 
Your Dove-like meekenesse; for had the base 
scumme, 
The spawne of Fiends, beene in your slander 
dumbe, 
Your vertue then had perish’d, never priz’d, 
For that the same you had not exercis’d ; 
And you had lost the Crowne you have, and 





glory, | 
Nor had you beene the subject of my Story.! 
1 Lines 49-56. Text from The Works of Michael 
Drayton, ed. J. W. Hebel, III (Oxford, 1932), 216- | 
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The lady to whom this epistle is addressed 
has never been satisfactorily identified, 
because the clues are vague and because the 
poem cannot be dated with precision. As 
their collective title suggests, the “ elegies ” 
are apparently occasional poems written 
over a considerable span of time. Two of 
the five funeral elegies had been published 
previously in 1618 and must have been 
written much earlier than that, for they com- 
memorate the drowning of Lord Sheffield’s 
three sons, which occurred in December, 
1614, and the death of Lady Penelope 
Clifton on October 26, 1613. With the 
exception of these two previously published 
poems, however, all the “elegies” which 
can be dated by internal evidence seem to 
belong to the years 1620-22.2 A date as 
early as 1613 or as late as 1627 thus cannot 
be ruled out for the poem under considera- 
tion, but a date somewhere near 1620-22 
seems probable. 

From the slender clues afforded by the 
poem we are thus encouraged to look for a 
noble lady with the initials “I. S.”, probably 
married and probably of the court circle, 
preferably from a family known to have 
been connected with Drayton in some way, 
who before the years 1620-22 had suffered 
somewhat from “time and sicknesse ” (line 
7) but even more from malicious gossip, 
which she bore with great patience. Since 
the Blatant Beast wounded so many in and 
about the court of King James, the search 
would still be difficult were it not for the 
fact that the initials “I. S.” or “J. S.” are 
relatively uncommon among society women 
of the time. Mrs. Tillotson makes only two 
very tentative suggestions: Jane Curzon, 
who is said by Stephen Glover in his History 
of Derbyshire to have married Sir John 
Stanhope of Shelford; and Jane, wife of the 
eighth Earl of Shrewsbury, whose husband 
died in February 1617/8, and who Jonson 
says desired no other friend but sorrow and 
sickness from that time until her death in 
1625/6. As Mrs. Tillotson points out (pp. 
215-216), the evidence of the visitations and 
other contemporary sources does not con- 
firm the existence of Glover’s Lady Jane 
Stanhope. And the Countess of Shrewsbury 
is not an especially strong candidate, 
because the form of Drayton’s address 
Suggests a lady of lower rank, because there 

2See the notes by Kathleen Tillotson in The 


Works of Michael Drayton, ed. J. W. Hebel, V 
(Oxford, 1941), 214-215. 
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is no evidence connecting Drayton directly 
with her family, and because her troubles 
seem to have derived from sickness and 
melancholy rather than from calumny. 

A much more likely identification, I 
believe, is with Isabella, supposed daughter 
of Robert Rich, first Earl of Warwick, and 
Penelope Devereux (Sidney’s “ Stella”), who 
in 1618 married Sir John Smith. That Dray- 
ton knew and had an interest in this family 
is established by his elegy on the death of 
Lady Isabella’s_ sister, Lady Penelope 
Clifton, which in the 1627 edition follows 
directly after the elegy to “the Lady ILS.” 
That Lady Isabella suffered more than her 
share of “worldly crosses,” and that she 
was a victim of malicious gossip can be 
learned from the letters of that valuable 
gossip-monger, John Chamberlain. The 
following excerpts from Chamberlain’s 
letters to Sir Dudley Carleton relate the 
story of Isabella’s hasty marriage and of 
the painful events which followed soon 
thereafter : 


[November 21, 1618.] Sir Thomas Smiths 
sonne come lately from travaile, a proper 
young gentleman of some 19 yeares old 
and the only child he hath, is so inveigled 
and cunningly caught in affection with 
the Lady Isabella Rich (five or sixe yeares 
elder then himself) that I heare he hath 
maried her two dayes since without his 
fathers privitie, and contrarie to his 
expresse commaund.* 

[November 28, 1618.] Yt falles out true 
that I wrote this last weeke that Sir 
Thomas Smiths sonne had maried the 
Lady Isabella Rich, without his fathers 
consent or privitie, and the affront is the 
more beeing don in so goode companie as 
the Countesse of Bedford with divers 
other Ladies and persons of account, 
wherof the Lord Chamberlain [William 
Herbert, third Earl of Pembroke) gave the 
bride, but not one of his frends or kindred 
present or made acquainted withall; which 
is thought a straunge thing that so great 
a man and a counsaillor shold geve 
countenance to such an action as the 
robbing a man of his only child, a youth 


3 Letters of John Chamberlain, ed. N. E. Mc- 
Clure, Memoirs of the American Philosophical 
Society, Vol. XII (Philadelphia, 1939), Part II, pp. 
185-186. See also a letter from the Rev. Thomas 
Lorkin to Sir Thomas Puckering in Thomas Birch, 
Court and Times of James I, ed. R. F. Williams 
(London, 1848), IT, 121-122. 
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of 18 yeares old (for he is no more,) and 
sure I have seen the time that such a 
matter could not have ben so caried. They 
do now all of them labour the father, and 
geve him no rest, who seeing there is no 
remedy I thincke wilbe easily enough 
intreated and can be content to take her 
home, therby to kepe her the farther out 
of harmes way. (Chamberlain, II, 187-188.) 
[December 12, 1618.] Sir Thomas Smith 
was so importuned by the great Lords 
that he was easilie and quickly reconciled 
to his sonne, and hath taken him and his 
Lady home, having made her 800i a yeare 
jointer, and allowing them 500li a yeare 
while they remaine with him, and 300li a 
yeare more yf they like rather to live 
elsewhere. (Chamberlain, II, 193-194.) 
[January 30, 1618/9.] Our new bride- 
groome Sir John Smith is arrested by the 
small pockes, and his Lady Isabella for- 
getting her late promise of better or worse 
in sicknes and in health is fled to save her 
faire skin. (Chamberlain, II, 208.) 

[July 31, 1619.] Young Sir John Smith 
that maried the Lady Isabella Rich is 
stept aside and gon over secretly into 
Fraunce, which breeds many surmises, 
but himself hath written to his father, that 
the clamor of creditors, the high state of 
expence he was fallen into, the unequall 
division of his maintenance, the avoyding 
of some companie unfit for him, and the 
enabling himself to live more providently 
hereafter, had caused him to absent him- 
self. (Chamberlain, II, 255.) 

[October 2, 1619.] Sir Thomas Smith 
hath conceved a great spleene toward 
Captain Brett (a formall man (yf you 
know him) that was tutor or pedagogue 
to his sonne and the other younge Smith 
when they were abrode,) for counsailing 
and contriving his sonnes going over, by 
meanes of a counterfeit passe... : upon 
which ground he hath so wrought that by 
helpe of the great frends of the younge 
Lady (who take to heart the wrong 
offered her by this sodain absenting of 
her husband) they have clapt him up in 
the Marshallsee and perhaps do him a 
worse turne yf yt lie in theyre way. 
(Chamberlain, IT, 265.) 


The last we hear of poor Isabella from 
Chamberlain is on June 9, 1621, when he 
writes that her cousin Lucy, wife of James 
Hay, Viscount Doncaster, has _ taken 
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Isabella with her “to the Spaa” at great 
expense (Chamberlain, II, 381). Thus we 
can see that in the year following Novem. 
ber, 1618, Lady Isabella was indeed the 





I 
f 


| 


subject of much malicious gossip. She was | 
accused of trapping into marriage a young | 


heir five or six years her junior, of using her 
powerful connections at court to force the 
acceptance of the marriage by her father-in- 
law, of deserting her husband when he con- 
tracted smallpox, and of using her powerful 
friends again to wreak vengeance on her 
husband’s tutor. Moreover, she was sub- 
jected to the humiliation of being deserted 
by her husband some seven months after 
their marriage. 


| 
| 


| 


In addition to the gossip about her own | 


marriage, Lady Isabella very probably con- 
tinued to suffer from the notoriety of her 
mother’s scandalous affair with Charles 


na 


Blount, Lord Mountjoy and later Earl of | 


Devonshire. Indeed, contemporaries seem 
to have been in doubt about the true 
parentage not only of Isabella but also of 
some of Penelope Rich’s other children, 
Chamberlain and Lorkin, as we have seen, 
refer to Isabella as “ Lady Isabella Rich.” 
But William Camden, describing Isabella’s 
marriage and the subsequent events in the 
Latin notes he set down for a projected 
Annals of the Reign of King James I, refers 
to her consistently as ‘“ notha [i.e. bastard 
daughter] Comitis Devoniae,” ‘“ notha 
Montjoy,” and “notha Caroli Blounti.” 


4“ Gulielmi Camdeni Annales ab Anno 1603, 
ad Annum 1623,” published in V. Cl. Gulielmi 
Camdeni, et Illustrium Virorum ad G. Camdenum 
Epistolae, ed. Thomas Smith (London, 1691). The 
references to Isabella are in the entries for Nov. 21 
and Nov. 26, 1618, and July 19, 1619. Anthony 
a Wood seems to have been so confused by 
Camden’s references that he assumed two separate 
young ladies were involved. Under ‘ Thomas 
Smith” in the Athenae Oxoniensis, 3rd_ ed. 


(London, 1815), II, 55, Wood writes: ‘* His eldest | 


son, sir Joh. Smith, married Isabel daughter of 
Rob. earl of Warwick, and another the natural 
daughter of Charles Blount lord Mountjoy, with- 
out the consent of his father, in Nov. 1618.” Since 
Chamberlain and other sources agree that Sir John 
was Sir Thomas Smith’s only living son at_ this 
time, it is clear that Wood has made two marriages 
out of one. He may have been further confused 
by the fact that young Sir John Smith’s cousin 
and fellow pupil of Captain Brett, Thomas Smith, 
son of another John Smith and grandson and 
heir of Thomas Smith of Westenhanger, Kent, was 
also married privately and without the consent of 


his father in April, 1619, to Lady Barbara Sidney, | 


daughter of Robert Sidney, Earl of Leicester. See 
— to Carleton, April 10, 1619; Letters, 
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Camden also refers to Isabella’s sister 
Lettice, about whom more later, as “ Letitia 
uxor Arthuri Lake, notha, ut fertur, Caroli 
Blunt, Comitis Devon. ex Penelope Domina 
Richia.”® The general confusion about the 
proper terms in which to refer to Penelope’s 
numerous progeny is shown by Chamber- 
lain’s reference to Mountjoy Blount, 
acknowledged son of Charles and Penelope 
though he was born several years before 
Penelope’s divorce from Lord Rich, as 
“younge Blount, Rich, or Montjoy heyre to 
the earle of Devonshire.”’® 

After so many years it is probably impos- 
sible for us to determine whether Isabella 
was really the daughter of Lord Rich or of 
Lord Mountjoy. The chief ascertainable 
facts are these. Penelope was divorced from 
Lord Rich on November 21, 1605; she was 
married to Mountjoy, then the Earl of 
Devonshire, on December 26 of the same 
year. It was generally known that the 
liaison between Penelope and Mountjoy had 
been going on for some time before the 
divorce, but for just how long is a matter 
of dispute. In a document addressed to 
King James in defence of his marriage to a 
divorced woman, Mountjoy said that Rich 
and Penelope had not cohabited for some 
twelve years before the divorce (i.e. since 
about 1593) but that they had not openly 
separated until after the execution of Pene- 
lope’s brother the Earl of Essex in 1601.’ 
Punning references in a poem by George 
Peele seem to indicate, however, that the 
liaison between Penelope and Mountjoy 
was common knowledge by November 17, 
1590.8 And a passage in the Autobiography 
of the Jesuit priest John Gerard shows that 
Mountjoy was known to be Penelope’s lover 
at some time between the winter of 1591 and 
the spring of 1594.° In the passages already 


5 Entry for April 4, 1619. 

®Chamberlain to Carleton, 
Letters, II, 122. 

7For documentation of these facts see Cyril 
Falls, Mountjoy: Elizabethan General (London, 
1955), pp. 225-232, and G. B. Harrison, A Jacobean 
Journal (London, 1946), entries for Nov. 21 and 
Dec. 27, 1605. 

8“ Polyhymnia ” (1590), reprinted in The Life 
and Minor Works of George Peele, ed. David H. 
Horne (New Haven, 1952), p. 236, lines 127-136. 

*John Gerard, The Autobiography of an 
Elizabethan, tr. and ed. Philip Caraman (London, 
1951), pp. 34-35. Gerard says that he almost 
convinced Penelope to become a Catholic, but that 
Mountjoy very skillfully argued her out of her 
Tesolution. 


Dec. 20, 1617; 
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quoted, Chamberlain says that Sir John 
Smith was 18 or 19 in November of 1618, 
and that Isabella was “five or sixe yeares 
elder.” If we accept Chamberlain’s estimate 
of her age, Isabella was born about 1593-95 
—just the period when the relationships 
between Penelope and her husband and 
between Penelope and her lover are most 
unclear. For our purposes, however, proof 
of Isabella’s parentage matters less than the 
fact that the matter was in doubt and thus 
gave rise to gossip. 


A further source of important information 
in this tangled business is Mountjoy’s will, 
drawn shortly before his death in 1606. In 
this document Mountjoy leaves his consider- 
able estate to Penelope, and on her death 
in succession to six of her children: her 
sons Mountjoy, St. John, and Charles, her 
daughters Penelope and Isabella, and an 
unborn child now in the womb. Provisions 
are also made for dowries for the girls and 
for yearly allowances for the boys out of 
the estate in trust. Mountjoy does not name 
these as his children (though the implication 
is plain that he acknowledges them as such) 
but refers to them only as Penelope’s 
children, apparently to avoid any possible 
dispute arising out of their confused 
paternity.’° 


The question is, are the Penelope and the 
Isabella named in Mountjoy’s will the Pene- 
lope and Isabella Rich who married Sir 
Gervase Clifton and Sir John Smith, respec- 
tively? The strong presumption is that they 
are, though we cannot be absolutely sure.’ 
In Dugdale’s Baronage and Collins’s Peer- 
age, the children of Robert, Lord Rich and 
later Earl of Warwick, by his first wife 
Penelope are listed as follows: three sons, 
Robert, Henry, and Charles; and four 
daughters, Lettice, married first to Sir 
George Carey and then to Sir Arthur Lake; 
Penelope, married to Sir Gervase Clifton; 
Essex, married to Sir Thomas Cheek; and 


10 Unfortunately, I have not seen the will but 
have relied on the detailed account of it in Cyril 
Falls, Mountjoy, pp. 236-237. 


11 John Buxton, in Poems of Michael Drayton 
(London, 1953), I, 296, apparently makes _ this 
identification in the case of Lady Penelope Clifton, 
for he notes that Mountjoy “paid her portion.” 
Lady Clifton, by the way, was 23 at the time of 
her death on October 26, 1613, and thus was 
apparently the eldest of the children named in 
Mountjoy’s will. 
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Isabel, married to Sir John Smith.’? In 
addition to these seven, all of whom lived 
to maturity, there was at least one child who 
died in infancy, a daughter born in 1588 
who was the subject of two sonnets by 
Henry Constable.** Now, since Penelope 
was married to Lord Rich in 1581, there is 
at least a theoretical possibility that she had 
a total of fourteen or more children, eight 
by Lord Rich and six by Mountjoy, and 
that she had two sons named Charles, two 
daughters named Penelope, and two 
daughters named Isabella. There do indeed 
seem to have been two sons named Charles, 
for Sir Charles Rich is said to have died at 
the ill-fated attack on the Isle de Ré in 
1627,'* while Charles Blount is said to have 
lived until 1645..° The confusion in the 
family if there were such wholesale duplica- 
tion of names is terrifying to contemplate. 
It seems much more reasonable to believe 
that the Penelope and Isabella named in 
Mountjoy’s will are indeed the same as the 
Penelope and Isabella listed by the genealo- 
gists as children of Lord Rich. 


If the uncertainty about her own 
legitimacy and the gossip about her marriage 
were not enough to make Lady Isabella a 
fit recipient of Drayton’s consolation, we 
may mention a few scandals involving other 
members of her family which were much 
discussed during the same period. Isabella’s 
supposed father, Lord Rich, aspired to the 
Earldom of Clare; this he was unable to 


12 William Dugdale, The Baronage of England 
(London, 1676), II, 388, and Arthur Collins, The 
Peerage of England, 2nd ed. (London, 1710), pp. 
213-214. This is perhaps the place to mention 
John Donne’s verse-letter addressed to two of 
Penelope’s daughters, ‘“‘A Letter to the Lady 
Carey, and Mrs Essex Riche, From Amyens,” re- 
printed in The Poems of John Donne, ed. H. J. C. 
Grierson (London, 1912), I, 221-223. In a strange 
note on this poem, Grierson says, ‘Lady Rich 
abandoned her husband after five years’ marriage 
and declared that the true father of her children 
was Charles Blount” (II, 176). I cannot discover 
Grierson’s authority for the statement that Penelope 
lived with Lord Rich for only five years, nor for 
the implication that all the children were acknow- 
ledged to be Mountjoy’s. 

18 Noted by H. H. Hudson, ‘‘ Penelope Devereux 
as Sidney’s Stella,” Huntington Library Bulletin 
No. 7 (April, 1935), p. 103. 

14 Collins, Peerage, p. 214. 


15 Article on ‘‘ Charles Blount, Earl of Devon- 
shire,” by S. L. Lee in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, which apparently relies on Sir Alexander 
Croke’s Genealogical History of the Croke Family, 
Originally Named Le Blount (Oxford, 1823). 
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obtain, but after some frenzied negotiation 
by his son, he was created Earl of Warwick 
in 1618. Again let us listen to John 
Chamberlain transmitting the gossip on this! 
matter : 


We are here as you left us, only the two 
earles of Lecester and Northampton were 
created with all the ceremonies and 
solemnitie on Sonday last at Salisberie, 
The other two must receve theyre nevw- 
coyned honor by patent, which hath been 
hitherto delayed for that Clare was 
thought too honorable a title beeing 
usually bestowed upon none but the Kings 
sonnes, and those in rancke before Yorke 
or Lancaster, wherupon Sir Robert Rich 
hath ben forced to make a_ posting 
journey to court, where he hath prevayled 
so far as to procure his father to be} 
created earle of Warwicke but these 
dignities cannot defend them from the 
penns of malicious poets and _libellers, 
who geve them new additions, and in 
plaine termes blase them in another sort, 
as the first [Robert Sidney, Earl of 
Leicester] to be vinosos, the second 
[William Compton, Earl of Northampton] ; 
crased, the third [Rich] cornucopia, and 
the fourth [William Cavendish, Earl of 
Devonshire] a Lombard or usurer. I have 
not seen the rime, nor do not looke after 
yt, but by report yt is bitter enough.”* 


The new Earl of Warwick did not live to 
enjoy his hard-won honour long, but died 
within a year. While the body lay unburied, 
Isabella’s quarrelsome brother or half: 
brother Sir Henry Rich, who had been pre: | 
vented in the nick of time from a duel with 
Sir Edward Villiers in January, 1618/9, and 
who had “ gone into the feild with Sir Rafe 
Shelton” in 1616 while his “‘ poore Lady” 
lay in childbed,” fought yet another duel. 
Here is Chamberlain’s account of the 
incident : 


On Monday Sir Henry Rich and one! 
Ayres (brother to Sir John) went into the 
field upon a quarrell, where they were 
both hurt. but so lightly that yt did not 
hinder the knight from accompanieng his 
fathers body that went the next night to 
be buried in Essex and passed thorough 
London with ninescore horse, sixe and | 
16 Chamberlain to Carleton, 1618; 
Letters, II, 162-163. 
17 Chamberlain, Letters, II, 30 and 200. 
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forty coaches, and great store of torch- 

light.** 

Finally, we cannot overlook Isabella’s 
sister or half-sister Lettice, wife of Sir 
Arthur Lake and widow of Sir George 
Carey, who died in April, 1619, as Chamber- 
lain says, “with scandal enough. nee 
Camden says that she died “morbo 
Gallico,””° and Chamberlain licks his lips 
over the story: 


Sir Arthur Lake and his wife lie sweating 
(they say) of another kind, yt beeing yet 
in question among frends of both sides 
whether the Lady had them by his guift, 
or by her owne purchase.”* 


After Lettice’s death, Chamberlain could 
report an even juicier scandal: 


Since the death of Sir Arthur Lakes Lady 
there is a daughter of hers come to light 
(thought to be Dicke Martins, or rather a 
greater mans) that by the helpe of goode 
frends layes claime to Sir George Caries 
land because she was borne in wedlocke: 
yt were a sStraunge case yf she shold 
recover yt, and yet forsoth in strictnes of 
law they say yt must be so, as though 
there could be any law (saving Gods) 
without exception. But to salve the matter 
I heare that the heyre in possession having 
a young sonne of fit yeares for her meanes 
to compound the matter by mariage.””’ 


Truly this was a year of suffering and 
slander for Isabella’s whole family. Within 
a few months she was married under a cloud 
and then deserted by her young husband, 
while her own and her family’s affairs were 
the subject of constant gossip. If she could 
preserve her patience amidst such affliction, 
Drayton might well have been moved to 
address a poem to her, and to say: 

God doth not love them least, on whom he layes 

The great’st afflictions ; but that he will praise 

Himselfe most in them, and will make them fit. 

Near’st to himselfe who is the Lambe to sit: 

For by that touch, like perfect gold he tries them, 

Who are not his, untill the world denies them. 


18Chamberlain to Carleton, April 10, 1619; 


Letters, 11, 227. 
19 Letters, II, 235. 


4, a ** Annales 1603-1623,” entry for May 


*1Chamberlain to Carleton, March 6, 1618/9; 
Letters, II, 220. 


*2Chamberlain to Carleton, June 19, 1619; 
Letters, Il, 247. 
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And your example may work such effect, 

That it may be the beginning of a Sect 

Of patient women ; and that many a day 

All Husbands may for you their Founder pray.?* 


Ray L. HEFFNER, JR. 
Indiana University. 


23 Two additional bits of information about 
Isabella ought to be mentioned. According to 
Dugdale (Baronage, II, 388), she was at the time 
of her marriage to Sir John Smith “widow of 
Richard Rogers of Bumston, in Com. Dors., 
Esquire.” I have found no other reference to this 
earlier marriage. And J. Wilson Holme (Notes 
and Queries, 7th Series, Vol. IX [Mar. 15, 1890], 
p. 214), mentions a portrait of Isabella by Daniel 
Mytens, then in Lord Suffolk’s collection at Bur- 
lington House. 


“ THEATRE ”: A LINGUISTIC NOTE 


N its article on the word theatre the 

Oxford English Dictionary lists the 
earliest occurrence of the word as 1374 in 
Chaucer’s Boethius.. However, the word 
occurs much earlier in English in King 
Alfred’s ninth-century version of Orosius.’ 
The word is a coinage from the Latin 
theatrum and is a nonce-word in Anglo- 
Saxon.* The text of the passage in question 
is as follows: “ Aefter tham the Romeburh 
getimbred thaer cccc. wintrum / L<xiiii. 
Tarentine “th[e]” folc plegedon binnan 
Tarentan heora byrig. zt heora ¢heatra.’* 


R. BaiRD SHUMAN. 
Drexel Institute of Technology. 


1 Boethius, I. pr. i. 2 (Camb. MS). ‘‘ Comune 
strompetes of swich a place that men clepyn the 
theatre.” 

2 Book IV, Ch. I. 

3 George K. Anderson, The Literature of the 
Anglo-Saxons, Princeton, 1949, pp. 208-209. 

4 Orosius, loc. cit. 


*‘TAMBURLAINE’ AND ‘ THE 
WOUNDS OF CIVIL WAR’ 


MARLOWE'S Tamburlaine was published 

in 1590; Thomas Lodge’s tragedy, The 
Wounds of Civil War, in 1594. As their 
title-pages indicate, both plays were acted 
by the Admiral’s Men. In Thomas Lodge: 
The History of an Elizabethan (New Haven, 
1931, pp. 130-33), N. Burton Paradise has 
pointed to certain parallels between the two 
plays and has argued that Lodge influenced 
Marlowe. The purpose of this note is to 
show that there are more parallels between 
the plays than have previously been men- 
tioned, and that there are good reasons for 
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believing that Lodge wrote his tragedy soon 
after both parts of Marlowe’s play had been 
acted, that one of his chief aims was to 
provide the Admiral’s Men with an accept- 
able variation on the theme of the con- 
queror which Marlowe had made so 
popular, and that he was subsequently dis- 
satisfied with having written a play to order 
in this way. 

The main sources of Lodge’s play were 
Plutarch’s Lives of Marius and Sulla and 
Appian’s Roman History (‘ The Civil Wars,’ 
Book 1). A comparison of Tamburlaine’ 
and The Wounds of Civil War’ is of some 
significance for it reveals that some of 
Lodge’s most important additions to his 
main sources correspond to passages in 
Marlowe’s play and strongly suggests that 
he modelled a number of the actions, senti- 
ments and images of his conquering hero, 
Scilla, upon those of Tamburlaine. Neither 
Plutarch nor Appian, for instance, records 
that Sulla forced captive kings to draw him 
in his chariot and afterwards had them 
killed, but Lodge’s Scilla treats Arcathius, 
Aristion, and Archelaus in this way (?1143- 
81), just as Tamburlaine makes the Kings 
of Trebizon and Soria pull his chariot before 
ordering their execution (Part II, Act IV, 
Scene iii: Act V, Scene i). Neither Plutarch 
nor Appian provides any authority for the 
subsequent episode in which Scilla treads 
upon the neck of the defiant Roman consul, 
Carbo (I. 1987-91). This spectacle is obvi- 
ously paralleled by Tamburlaine’s using the 
Emperor Baiazeth as a footstool (Part I, 
Act IV, Scene ii), and may well have been 
inspired by his later promise to defeat 
Baiazeth’s son Callapine, 

That we may tread vpon his captiue necke, 

And treble all his fathers slaueries. 

(1. 3347-48) 


Plutarch and Appian regard Sulla as an 
exceptionally fortunate man; so does Lodge, 
but he represents his good fortune in terms 


more like Marlowe’s than theirs. Scilla 
describes himself as one who ‘fettered 
fortune in the chaines cf powre’ (1. 2535), 


an image strongly reminiscent of Tambur- 
laine’s claim to hold ‘the Fates bound fast 
in yron chaines’ (1. 369). Scilla also asserts 


1 References throughout are to The Worke of 
Christopher Marlowe, ed. F. T. Brooke (Oxford, 
19 41). 

2 References throughout are to the text ed. J. D. 
Wilson for The Malone Society (Oxford, 1910). 
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that he has been favoured by the stars from 
the time of his birth: 
For at my birth the plannets passing kinde 
Could entertaine no retrograde aspects, 
(1. 2263-64) 
just as Tamburlaine boasts that he is one 
at whose byrth 
Heauen did affoord a gratious aspect, 
And ioin’d those stars that shall be opposite, 
Euen till the dissolution of the world. 
(1. 3581-84) 
When Scilla proclaims that he is a devotee 
of beauty and the imagination as well as 
power, 
For men of baser metall and conceipt, 
Cannot conceiue the beautie of my thought. 
I, crowned with a wreath of warlike state, 
Imagine thoughts more greater than a crowne, 


(1. 388-91) 
he echoes one of Tamburlaine’s most 
characteristic sentiments, memorably 


phrased when he praises ‘Beauties iust 
applause’ and declares that every warrior 
that is rapt with loue, 

Of fame, of valour, and of victory 

Must needs haue beauty beat on his conccites. 

(I. 1961-63) 

Both Scilla and Tamburlaine are credited 
with eyes of awful power. Scilla declares 
that his ‘sparkling eyes’ would dim the 
‘burning brands’ of the Furies (I. 381-85), 
and Marlowe has more than one reference 
to the fiery light of Tamburlaine’s ‘ piercing 
instruments of sight’ (I. 468), *‘ that shine as 
Comets, menacing reuenge’ (I. 1059). 
heroes, moreover, are described as scourges 
of the lands that they conquer. Marius the 
Elder refers to Scilla as ‘the scourge of 
Asia’ (I. 1525), and Tamburlaine is 
described with some frequency as ‘The 
Scourge of God and terrour of the world’ 
(1. 3828). 

The final scene of The Wounds of Civil 
War seems to have been designed as a 
calculated contrast to the final scene of 
Tamburlaine. Confronted by death, Mar- 
lowe’s hero defies fate and urges his son to 
continue his conquering mission, warning 
him to guide ‘thy chariot with thy Fathers 
hand’ (1. 4622), for 

The nature of thy chariot will not beare 

A guide of baser temper than my selfe. 

(1. 4635-36) 

In Appian’s account of the latter part of 
Sulla’s career, Lodge read how the invincible 
dictator voluntarily gave up his vast power, 
how he allowed himself to be taunted in 
public soon afterwards, how he passed the 
remainder of his life ‘in rural solitude, 


| 
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how he dreamt one night that his Genius 
called him, and how the day afterwards he 
made his will and died. In his adaptation 
of these details, Lodge appears to have been 
influenced by a desire to provide a studied 
contrast to the final phase in Tamburlaine’s 
career. Scilla’s last deeds, like Tambur- 
laine’s, are ascribed to a sudden realisation 
of the inevitability of death, which is 
brought home to him by the news of the 
suicide of Marius the Younger. Neither 
this realisation nor its agency is suggested 
by Plutarch or Appian. The image of the 
chariot, moreover, appears in Scilla’s final 
sentiments as it does in Tamburlaine’s, with 
the difference that Scilla uses it to show that 
he no longer regards himself as a being 
superior to the power of fate; he must now, 
he says, 
droope and draw the Chariot of Fate 
Along the darksome bankes of Acheron. 
(1. 2536-37) 

Neither Tamburlaine nor Scilla expresses 
any remorse for his slaughters, but whereas 
Tamburlaine thirsts for conquest to the end, 
Lodge shows his titan turning into a stoic 
philosopher, content to dwell 


amidst my country caue, 
Where no ambitious humors shall approch 
The quiet silence of my happy sleepe. 


(1. 2483-85) 
Lodge probably decided to dramatise 
Appian’s account of Sulla because it pro- 
vided both a conqueror theme like that of 
Tamburlaine and a finale which would save 
his hero from appearing no more than a 
pastiche of Marlowe’s. 

The change in Scilla’s character, however, 
is unconvincing because there is no prepara- 
tion for it. Lodge also fails to harmonise 
his minor theme of the disasters brought to 
a state by civil war with the major one of 
his Marlovian conqueror. His failures were 
partly due, I suggest, to his having written 
The Wounds of Civil War hastily in 1588 or 
1589 in order to provide the Admiral’s Men 
with a play which would exploit the type of 
character and plot made popular by their 
recent production of Tamburlaine. J. D. 
Wilson’s note on the discrepancies and 
obscurities in the text bears witness to the 
hasty composition of the play: 


Archelaus and Scipio, whose entrances 
are noted at Il. 1073 and 2021 respectively, 
have no parts assigned to them. Nor has 
Publius Lentulus (1. 2021) unless he is to 
be identified with Carinna (properly 
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Carrinas a legate of Carbo’s) who speaks 
1. 2047, but whose entry is not marked. 
Flaccus appears as a supporter of Marius 
in IV. i, Valerius Flaccus as a supporter 
of Scilla in V.v, while a Valerius is named 
(perhaps in error for Basillus) at |. 1135. 
The words ‘ Appian solus’ (1. 373) which 
now stand like a stage direction must 
seemingly have originated in a reference 
to an authority. ...° 
Moreover, at the close of his narrative 
poem, Glaucus and _ Scilla, which was 
entered on the Stationers’ Register on Sep- 
tember 22nd, 1589, Lodge speaks of himself 
as being bound 
To write no more, of that whence shame dooth 
erow : 
Or the my pen to Pennie-knaues delight.* 
This renunciation of the writing of plays to 
gratify the groundlings, the ‘ Pennie-knaues ’ 
of the public theatres, was probably due to 
a revulsion against writing to order as he 
evidently did in The Wounds of Civil War. 
Lodge’s other play, A Looking Glass for 
London and England, written about 1587 in 
collaboration with Robert Greene, far from 
having been written to order, expresses his 
moral animus against usury as strongly as 
any of his prose works. The glorification 
of Scilla in The Wounds of Civil War, on 
the other hand, is strongly at variance with 
the moral ideas of Wits Miserie, a treatise 
in which Lodge represents ambition as a 
devil incarnate, ‘that peruerted lawes, 
neglected affinity, inuented conspiracie, 
circumuented authority’, whose followers 
are inevitably punished— Reuenging God 
attends upon the proud’.® Lodge, it would 
seem, abandoned the stage partly because 
he had condescended to the groundlings and 
had temporised with his moral convictions 
when he imitated Marlowe in The Wounds 


of Civil War. Wytttam A. ARMSTRONG. 
. University of London. 


3 [bid., pp. xi-xii. 
4 Scillaes Metamorphosis (London, 1589), p. 28. 
5 Wits Miserie (London, 1596), pp. 5, 25. 


TWO THOMAS BOWDLERS, EDITORS 
OF SHAKESPEARE 


iu is, of course, common knowledge that 

Thomas Bowdler (1754-1825) brought 
out his ten-volume expurgated edition of 
Shakespeare in 1818, and he has received a 
lengthy notice in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. 
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THE BOWDLER FAMILY 


Thomas ar — Elizabeth Stuart Cotton 


(1742-1785) 





John Bowdler—Harietta Hanbury 
the Elder 
(1746-1823) 
(of ten children six survived infancy) 





Thomas Bowdler 
(1754-1825) 
Editor of the ‘ Family Shakespeare ’, 1818. 





| | | 
Thomas Bowdler John Bowdler Charles 


the Younger the Younger 
(1782-1856) (1783-1815) 


author of the 
memoir of John 
Bowdler, the Elder 


It does not appear to be well known that 
a Thomas Bowdler brought out a similarly 
expurgated edition of twenty of the plays in 
1807, which is thus described in the British 
Museum Catalogue of 1910: 

“The Family Shakespeare Expurgated by 
T. Bowdler. 4 vols. 12 mo. R. Crutch- 
well; Bath for J. Hatchard. London 1807. 
11765 aa 21.” 

I have found some facts about this earlier 
expurgated edition and its author in the 
““ Memoir of the late John Bowdler Esq., to 
which is added some account of the late 
Thomas Bowdler Esq., Editor of The Family 
Shakespeare”; London: 1825, written by 
Thomas Bowdler (1782-1856), the son of 
John Bowdler. This work contains a post- 
script which is a biographical notice of the 
well-known Thomas Bowdler who died near 
Swansea in 1825. On pages 319-320 the 
following remarks appear. 

“A literary object of a very different 
nature, but undertaken chiefly with a view 
to the moral improvement of Society; now 
engaged Mr. T. Bowdler’s attention. This 
was no less than presenting the plays of 
Shakespeare to the public, purified from 
everything that could offend the most 
delicate ear... .” After a good deal more 
to the same effect, there is found on page 
320: 

“ This was attempted some years since by 
one of Mr. T. Bowdler’s nearest relatives in 
respect of twenty of the best plays. He 
himself afterwards carried into, execution 
the same plan with regard to the whole 
number, and in the year 1818 published 
‘The Family Shakespeare’ in 10 volumes.” 

So the first “ Bowdleriser’’ was not the 
man to whom the credit is always given. 


” 


| | 
Elizabeth t ? 


Thomas Bowdler (1782-1856), the writer 
of the Memoir, was the nephew of Thomas 
Bowdler (1754-1825), editor of ‘ The Family 
Shakespeare’, and edited his Bowdlerised 
version of Gibbon’s ‘ History’ in 1826. Is 
it not possible that he was the author of the 
first expurgated edition of Shakespeare in 
1807? It seems most unlikely that there 
was another near relative also named 


Thomas Bowdler. STANLEY YONGE. 


A NEWLY DISCOVERED 
CONTEMPORARY SONG SETTING 
FOR JONSON’S “ CYNTHIA’S REVELS ” 


JN Christ Church, Oxford, MS. 439, a 

collection of songs predominantly 
secular (mostly treble with bass only) com- 
piled early in the seventeenth century, there 
appears on p. 38 an anonymous setting of a 
stage song for Ben Jonson’s Cynthia's 
Revels, a play acted by the Children of the 
Chapel in 1600-1601 and printed in 1601. 
This setting, for solo voice, has apparently 
hitherto not been identified as a stage song 
nor reproduced. 

In G. E. P. Arkwright’s Catalogue of 
Music in the Library of Christ Church, 
Oxford, Part If (London, 1923), pp. 70-75, 
the unidentified songs of MS. 439 are listed 
with the opening lines of the lyrics and the 
incipits of the music. On p. 70 Arkwright 
describes the manuscript: ‘‘ An early 17th- 
century songbook. It contains a _ few 
pieces for the lute.” The opening lines of 
the lyric accompanying this setting, as 
printed by Arkwright on p. 73, are as 
follows: 


| 
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O the joyes that soone should waft 

O soe sweet a blisse... 
The opening lines of the lyric in the play 
text (IV. 3) are these: 

O, That ioy so soone should waste! 

or so sweet a blisse .. . 

Earlier investigators of music settings for 
the lyrics in Jonson’s plays, perhaps misled 
by the textual variants in the opening lines 
as printed by Arkwright,’ have evidently 
missed this setting. E. B. Lindsey, in his 
article, ““ The Music in Ben Jonson’s Plays,’ 
does not consider it; and Miss W. M. Evans, 
in her book, Ben Jonson and Elizabethan 
Music (Lancaster, Pa., 1929), is not aware of 
its existence.* Miss Evans does, however, 
comment on a later setting of the same lyric 
by Henry Lawes in his autographed manu- 
script (now deposited on loan in the British 
Museum) in her book, Henry Lawes, 
Musician and Friend of Poets (New York, 
1941).° A recent listing of settings (up to 
1750) of Jonson’s lyrics, in Herford and 
Simpson’s Ben Jonson, XI (1952), pp. 605- 
609, includes for this lyric the setting by 
Henry Lawes only. 

While Part II of Arkwright’s catalogue 
contains only unidentified settings in manu- 
script, Part I (London, 1915) lists, under 
individual composers, identified settings in 
manuscript. For the identified settings of 
Christ Church, Oxford, MS. 439, see pp. 5, 
10, 16, 19, 20, 24, 36, 42, 53, 58, 66, 75, 98, 
113, 122, 126, 128. Among the composers 
represented in this manuscript are figures 
largely of the late sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries, such as Byrd, Bennet, 
Campion, Dowland, Ferrabosco the 
Younger, and Nathaniel Giles,® the last of 
whom, significantly, was Master of the 
Children of the Chapel when, at the turn 
of the century, the choirboy companies once 


1 Ben Jonson, ed. C. H. Herford and P. Simpson 
(Oxford, 1925-1952) IV, 116. : 
.. The f in waft seems to be an obvious misreading 


ra 

>In MLN, XLIV (1929), pp. 86-92. 

*The songs for Cynthia’s Revels are discussed 
on pp. 48-55. 

5The Lawes setting, its lyric beginning ““O yt 
joye soe soone should waste,” is noted on p. 28n. 

° The vocal part only of a setting by Giles from 
a Christ Church, Oxford, manuscript appears in 
J. M. Gibbon, Melody and the Lyric (London, 
Toronto, = New York, 1930), p. 130. Its lyric 
begins ‘ nonny no... Men are fools”. A 
setting A t ese words ascribed to Giles is listed 
by, Arkwright (Part I, p. 53) as appearing in MS. 
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again resumed dramatic activity after a lapse 
of several years in the 1590's. 

In Cynthia’s Revels (Act IV, sc. 3), the 
song, entitled “the Kisse,” is sung by the 
affected gallant Hedon, who is described as 
“a light voluptuous reueller” and also “a 
rimer, and that’s a thought better than a 
poet.” His mistress, Philautia, nicknamed 
“Honour,” calls for some music, and 
Hedon willingly complies. Sung to the 
accompaniment of the lyra viol, “ an instru- 
ment that (alone) is able to infuse soule in 
the most melancholique, and well disposde 
creature vpon earth,” the lyric with its dis- 
tilled sweetness is intended by Jonson to 
satirize the artificial wooing by book and by 
fashion practised by the genteel and 
punctilious courtier. 

This setting is of some importance not 
only because it contributes an additional 
item to the steadily growing corpus of con- 
temporary song settings for the private 
theatre,* but also because Jonson, carrying 
on the satire, in the play-text has Hedon’s 
courtier friend Amorphus affectedly call 
attention to the music in one of its technical 
aspects after the song is sung: 

Hed. I made this dittie, and the note to 

it, vpon a kisse that my Honour gaue 

me; how like you it, sir? 

Amo. A prettie ayre! in generall, I like 

it well: but in particular, your long die- 

note did arride me most, but it was some- 

what too long. (Il. 254-258.) 


The “ die-note” refers to the note in the 
music setting to which the word “die” of 
the last line of the lyric was sung. 

From the brief excerpt of music—six 
measures—provided by Arkwright, it can be 
seen that the setting (vocal part with bass 
only) is in duple rhythm and is intended for 
an alto, or counter-tenor. The vocal part is 
in the C clef (C on the first line), as it is 
in most of the solo songs for the private 
theatre hitherto identified. The tonality is 
G; or more properly, the modality is 
mixolydian. The setting I expect to repro- 
duce in full shortly. 

ANDREW J. SABOL. 

Brown University. 


7 For the warn in this paragraph see Ben 
Jonson, TV, 88, 115. 

8 See biblioeraphy in A. J. Sabol, “‘ Two Songs 
with Accompaniment for an Elizabethan Choirboy 
i 1 aaa in the Renaissance, V (1958), pp. 
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FORESHADOWINGS OF CLEOPATRA’S 
DEATH 


"THE foreshadowings of Juliet’s death in 

Romeo and Juliet have frequently been 
pointed out. The foreshadowings of 
Cleopatra’s death in .Shakespeare’s other 
great tragedy of love have, however, as far 
as I know, escaped comment. It may be 
worth while, therefore, to call attention to 
them. 

From the very beginning of the play the 
Elizabethan audience was constantly re- 
minded of the death awaiting Cleopatra that 
was for them the most important part of 
her story... When, in the scene following 
the opening tableau, Charmian lightly ques- 
tions the gravely impressive soothsayer 
about her future, he replies in a tone of 
measured solemnity (I. ii. 31), “ You shall 
outlive the lady whom you serve ”—as she 
does for a brief moment before joining her 
queen in the death that is to give them 
immortality. A little later Enobarbus, on 
hearing of Antony’s intention to return to 
Rome, says ironically (I. ii. 145-149): 
“Cleopatra, catching but the least noise of 
this, dies instantly; I have seen her die 
twenty times upon far poorer moment: I 
do think there is mettle in death, which 
commits some loving act upon her, she hath 
such a celerity in dying.” He is alluding to 
her accomplishments in the art of love, 
punning on “die,” often used in Shake- 
speare’s time to refer to the consummation 
of the sexual act, while jesting about her 
enticing languishments and the swoonings 
which she uses to make her lovers hurry to 
her, but his words and the subsequent refer- 
ences to her death would have recalled the 
death which indeed lies ahead for her. 

The languishing, swooning Cleopatra 
Enobarbus describes is the Cleopatra we see 


1 As a result of her suicide Cleopatra, like Juliet, 
was enshrined as one of love’s martyrs in the 
literature of romantic love. As C. H. Herford said 
long ago, speaking of the fame of the Romeo- 
Juliet story, ‘‘ The pitiful history of Romeus and 
Julietta. adorned the hangings of chambers, and 
Juliet figured as a tragic heroine in the sisterhood 
of Dido and Cleopatra.”—The Works of Shake- 
speare, ed. C. H. Herford (The Eversley Edition: 
New York, 1901), VII, 397. Cf. George Pettie, A 
Petite Pallace of Pettie his Pleasure, ed. I. Gollancz 
(London, 1908), I, 197: ‘ But if I be so good a 
husband as Admetus was .. . I shall think myself 
worthy of so good a wife as Alcest was! I shall 
hap to have a wife who with Cleopatra will sting 
herself, to death with serpants at the death of her 
Antonius.” 
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throughout. The very next time Antony 
sees her she is provocatively faint, tells him 
to stand away, and says that she cannot live 
long thus, presumably dying of his disregard 
of her in listening to the messenger from 
Rome. After Actium she comes to him, 
supported by Charmian and Iras, in so dis- 
tressing a condition that Eros, seeking to 
rouse Antony, exclaims to him: 
Most noble sir, arise ; the queene approaches ; 
Her head’s declined, and death will seize her, but 
Your comfort makes the rescue. (III. xi. 46-48) 
The faise news of her death she sends him 
after his final disaster is merely her favourite 
feminine trick, used in a desperate manner 
in a desperate situation. ‘“‘ Mardian,” she 
instructs her eunuch, 
go tell him I have slain myself; 
Say, that the last I spoke was “ Antony,” 
And word it, prithee, piteously: hence, Mardian, 
And bring me how he takes my death. 
(IV. xiii. 7-10)? 
Yet her ready faints and threats of dying 
are not all artifice. Her disposition is so 
volatile that she sinks easily from high 
excitement to lowness of spirit and revives 
as easily. We are never sure how much of 


her fainting is genuine, how much is her | 


woman’s wiles, and how much is histrionic 
display. “I am _ pale, Charmian,” she 
murmurs shakenly on hearing that Antony 
has married Octavia (II. v. 59)—and the 
next moment strikes the bearer of the bad 
tidings down. This uncertainty we have 
about Cleopatra contributes to the continued 
interest of the play. Up to the very end 
we are in some doubt whether she will 
carry out her expressed intention of taking 
her life. She loses consciousness when 
Antony dies as she is exclaiming “Shall I 
abide / In this dull world, which in thy 
absence is / No better than a sty? ” and Iras 
cries out “She is dead too, our sovereign” 
(IV. xv. 60-62)—but then she revives to con- 
duct negotiations with Octavius. If part of 
us is in doubt, however, another part, re- 
membering her storied suicide, senses 
throughout the piteous irony that her threats 
of dying will prove genuine. ‘“ Antonius 
dead! ” she had exclaimed, as she antici- 

2It is dramatically ironic that Cleopatra, still 


regarding love as a game, does not realize that her 
stratagem will cause Antony to commit. suicide. 





So too was it dramatically ironic when, tantalizingly | 


upbraiding him for not mourning her dead rival 
Fulvia, she had told him (I. iii. 64-65) ‘‘ Now I 
see, I see, / In Fulvia’s death, how mine received 
shall be,” little knowing the effect that the false 
news of her death was to have on him. 
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pated bad news in the visage of the 
messenger come to tell her of Antony’s 
marriage (II. v. 26-27). “If thou say so, 
villain, / Thou kill’st thy mistress.” The 
words prove to be prophetic. 

Although suicide, despite the ease with 
which she dies verbally, does not come 
easily to the pleasure-loving Cleopatra, 
when she does bring herself to it she em- 
braces death, whose stroke, she says, “is as 
a lover’s pinch, / Which hurts, and is 
desired ” (V. ii. 298-299) as if, in Enobar- 
bus’s words, death “ commits some loving 
act upon her.” The tenderness with which 
she regards the asp at her breast, “ the pretty 
worm of Nilus there, / That kills and pains 
not” (V. ii. 243-244) has an element of 
voluptuousness, and she dies murmuring 
(V. ii. 314), “As sweet as balm, as soft as 
air, as gentle” “ Now I feed myself / 
With most delicious poison,” she had said 
(I. v. 26-27), dreaming langorously of 
Antony in his absence, and the words, un- 
known to her, anticipated the manner in 
which she was to be reunited with him in 
death. And when she dies, her last words, 
“O, Antony,” (V. ii. 315) recall her instruc- 
tions to Mardian: “Say, that the last I 
spoke was ‘ Antony,’ / And word it, prithee, 


piteously.” PauL N. SIEGEL. 
Long Island University. 


SPENSER’S WORD-PLAY 


LIKE Shakespeare and other poets of the 

sixteenth century, Edmund Spenser 
made heavy demands on the rhetorical 
devices dealing with play on _ words. 
Throughout his literary career, according to 
my analysis, such figures as polyptoton, ploce, 
antanaclasis, distinction, and paranomasia 
flowed from his pen at a rate of one per 
thirty lines of poetry, a respectable lifetime 
average for any Elizabethan. But far more 
significant than mere frequency of occur- 
rence, from the standpoint of style, is how 
the figures were used and where. Other 
poets may have resorted to word-play more 
than Spenser, but it is doubtful that any 
one of them matched his variety or em- 
ployed the figures with greater concern for 
effectiveness. 


In form Spenser’s word-play was based 


on contemporary rhetorics. It appeared 
predominantly as antanaclasis, play on two 
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or more meanings of one word;’ ploce, play 
on shades of meaning that are made evident 
by the repetition of a word;’ distinction, 
antanaclasis complete with an explanation 
of the meanings;* paronomasia, play on 
words that are similar (but not identical) in 
sound;* and polyptoton, play on words de- 
rived from the same root.’ Occasionally 
the humorous cacemphaton and cacozelon 
were found to be useful.® 

More often than not the poet was con- 
tent to employ these figures in their simplest 
forms, but the need for variety was always 
pressing. Like his contemporaries he 
achieved some variety by indulging in name- 
play, which usually appeared in the form 
of figures. The following are examples of 
ploce: ‘“ Disdayne he called was, and did 
disdaine ” 2.7.41.1); “ Let Grill be Grill and 
have his hoggish mind ” (2.12.87.8); and 


Thou stranger, which for Rome in Rome here 
seekest, . 

And —— of Rome in Rome perceiv’st at 
|, See 


(“ Ruins of Rome,” Il. 29-30)? 
The Faerie Queene frequently reveals poly- 


1Henry Peacham, The Garden of Eloquence 
(London, 1577), sig. K2v, and Angell Day, The 
English Secretorie (London, 1595), p. 87. In The 
Arte of English Poesie, ed. Gladys D. Willcock 
and Alice Walker (Cambridge, 1936), p. 207, 
Puttenham uses the spelling ‘“‘ atanaclasis” and 
terms the figure the ‘“ rebound.” 

2Peacham carefully distinguishes between ploce, 
play on proper names, and diaphora, play on 
““common words” (sig. 12t-v), but ploce embraces 
both types of play in the opinion of Richard 
Sherry, A Treatise of the Figures of Grammer 
and Rhetorike (London, 1555), Fol. xxxix, and 
Puttenham, pp. 201-202. The latter spells the figure 
‘**ploche”” and terms it the “‘ doubler.” 

3 John Hoskins, Directions for Speech and Style, 
ed. H. H. Hudson (Princeton, 1935), pp. 42-43. 

4Sherry, Fol. xxxit-v (‘“‘ annominacion’’); Hos- 
kins, p. 16, and Abraham Fraunce, The Arcadian 
Rhetorike, ed. Ethel Seaton (Oxford, 1950), pp. 49- 
50 (‘“‘agnomination ”’; Peacham, sig. K2r-v (whose 
paronomasia has exactly the same definition as 
Sherry’s annominacion); and Puttenham, pp. 202- 
203, and Day, p. 87 (“ age ae bag} 

5 Hoskins, p. 17; Dudley Fenner, The Artes of 
Logike and Rethorike (Middlebury, 1584), sig. D3; 
Peacham, sig K2r (‘‘ paregmenon’”’); and Putten- 
ham, pp. 203-204 (‘‘traductio” or “ tranlacer’”’). 

6The humorous and bawdy aspects of cacem- 
phaton are discussed by Puttenham, pp. 253-254. 
Cf. Sherry, Fol. xxxi (“ aischrologia ”). Cacozelon, 
or malapropism, is defined by Peacham, sigs. G2v- 
G3r. His cacosintheton, sig. G4t, appears to be 
synonymous with cacozelon. 

7™The quoted text is that of Edmund Spenser, 
The Works of, ed. Edwin Greenlaw ef al., a 
variorum edition (Baltimore, 1932-1938), eight 
volumes. I have made one alteration: words 
played upon are in italics. 
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ptoton name-play, such as “Of Gloriane, 
great Queene of glory bright” (1.7.46.6); 
“You shamefast are, but Shamefastnesse it 
selfe is shee” (2.9.43.9); “These germans 
did subdew all Germany ” (2.10.22.7); “ This 
second Helene, fayre Dame Hellenore” 
(3.10.13.1); and 
. . . who would ever weene 
That sullein Saturne euer weend to loue? 
Yet loue is sullein, and Saturnlike seene. : 
(3. Il. 43. 1-3) 
Nor should the famous example of parono- 
masia in “ Prothalamion,” to which nearly 
every college sophomore has been intro- 
duced, pass without reference: “ Yet were 
they bred of Somers-heat, they say.” 

In further pursuit of stylistic variety 
Spenser led his reader deeper into the maze 
of rhetoric by combining word-play figures 
with others. For example, he frequently 
joined polyptoton and antimetabole (invert- 
ing the order of repeated words for con- 
trast): “In vaine to mocke, or mockt in 
vaine to be ” (1.8.33.6); “ The crowned often 
slaine, the slayer cround ” (2.7.13.5); “ Who 
flying still did ward, and warding fly away.” 
(6.6.28.9); and “ With mourning pyne I, you 
with pyning mourne” (“ Januarye,” 1. 48). 
By adding to this combination epanalepsis 
(beginning and ending a line with the same 
word) he created the following lilting 
passage: 

Withall she laughed, and she blusht withall, 

That blushing to her laughter gaue more grace, 

And Jaughter to her blushing, as = 7 or 


Occasionally polyptoton was combined with 
anadiplosis (repeating at the beginning of a 
line the word or phrase that ended the pre- 
ceding line): 
Where as the lucklesse boy yet bleeding lay. 
Yet bleeding lay, and yet would still haue bled. 
(“‘Astrophel,” Il. 142-143) 
Arranging figures of word-play in the 
manner of other rhetorical figures achieved 
additional variety. Words played upon were 
often placed at the end of a line and at the 
beginning of the next like anadiplosis: 
With treasure passing all this worldes worth, 
Worthie of heauen it selfe, which brought it 


forth. 
(‘“‘ The Ruines of Time,” Il. 286-287) 
That a against me drew with so impetuous 


Per soni (said he) os — I soone declare. 
6. 9 and 2. 5. 17. 1) 
For arts of schoole ioe wath was countenance, 
Counted but toyes to busie ydle braines. 
, (‘‘ Colin Clout,” ll. 703-704) 
And he himselfe seemd made for meriment, 
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Merily masking both in bowre and hall. 
(‘* Astrophel,” ll. 27-28) 
Spenser was particularly fond of arrang- 
ing word-play figures, especially poly- 
ptoton, in the manner of epanalepsis: 
“ Cherefully the Winters wrathfull cheare” 
(“ Februarie,” 1. 26); “Joying his goddesse, 
and of her enioyd” (3.6.48.2); “ Disgracing 
them, him selfe thereby to grace ” (4.4.4.2.); 
‘““Vntride, is lesse then when thou shalt it 
try” (4.7.11.6); “ Ancient Ogyges, even th’ 
auncientest ” (4.11.15.4); and “ Fearful much 
more (quoth he) than hart can fear” 
(“Colin Clout,” 1. 201). Occasionally he 
used word-play in the position of anaphora 
(the repetition of a word or phrase at the 
beginning of successive lines): 
Yet nathemore would it her bodie fit ; 
Yet nathelesse to her, as her dew right. 
(4. 5. 20. 1-2) 

Sometimes Spenser brought rhymes into 
such combinations as those described above, 
but more often the figures themselves were 
rhymed, as  serue—deserue  (‘‘ Mother 
Hubberds Tale,” Il. 467-468) and aread— 
a read (5. Proem. Ill. 4, 7). Antanaclasis 
involving a pair of rhyming homonymns 
occurs over two hundred times in Spenser’s 
poetry, favourite pairs being knight—night, 
which echo one another sixteen times; rest 
(the remainder)—rest (to get repose), 
thirteen times; were (pronounced like 
““ where ’’)—wear or where, nine times; meet 
(to come upon)—meet (suitable), eight 
times; and fell (fiercely)—fell (past tense), 
seven times. 

Spenser was concerned not only with 
mere ornamental variety, but with the effec- 
tiveness of his word-play as well. Consistent 
with rhetoricians like Puttenham and 
Peacham, who emphasized the importance 
of these and other figures to heighten style, 
Spenser almost invariably employed word- 
play to intensify emotional passages.* For 
example, in Fradubio’s eloquent plea poly- 
ptoton (hap—happened) and antanaclasis 
(deare [‘‘ beloved ”’]—deare [‘ costly ’] and 
love [“loved one”]—love [* affection ”]) 
may be observed : 


8 Figures of word- play were among those which 
Peacham said ‘‘doe take away the weariness of 
our common and dayly speech, and doe fashion a 
pleasant, sharpe, evident and gallant kinde of 
speaking, giving unto | matters great strength, 
perspecuitie and grace” (sig. H4v), and were in 
the group which Puttenham said “ do most beautifie 
language with eloquence and _ sententiousness ” 
(p. 196) 
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But fly, ah fly far hence'away, for feare 

Least to you hap, that happened to me heare, 

And to this wretched Lady, my deare love ; 

O too deare love, love bought with death too 


deare. 
(1. 2. 31. 4-7) 


Similarly, word-play expresses the jealous 
Scudamour’s rage when he confronts Glauce 
(4.1.52.6), Duessa’s joyful greeting when she 
meets Sansjoy (1.4.45.4-6), Arthur’s patriotic 
ejaculation when he finishes reading Briton 
Moniments  (2.10.69.3), Timias’ pitiful 
lament (3.5.46.6-8), the Squire of Dames’ 
fawning salutation when he meets False 
Florimell (4.2.23.4), Timias’ confession of 
love (4.8.17.3-4), the imprisoned Florimell’s 
lament (4.12.9.6-9 and 4.12.10.1-9), and the 
encouraging words of Clarinda to Radigund 
(5.5.31.1-4). An endless list of such passages 
in The Faerie Queene might be compiled, 
for Spenser’s characters are often moved to 
utterance by irrepressible emotions, which 
are conveyed to the reader principally by 
means of word-play. In the minor poems 
the poet displayed the same _ tendency. 
Colin’s lament for Dido, the complaints of 
the poet in “‘ Ruines of Rome,” the unhappy 
lot of the speakers in “ The Teares of the 
Muses,” the piteous plaints of Verlame in 
“The Ruines of Time,” and the poet’s grief 
in “ Daphnaida” and in “ Astrophel” are 
all set to the tune of polyptoton, parono- 
masia, and ploce. 


In addition to his attempt to use word- 
play to intensify emotional passages, 
Spenser employed it in the final lines of 
stanzas and sonnets for the purpose of 
achieving terminal effectiveness. This tech- 
nique, which he used in over one hundred 
and thirty stanzas of The Faerie Queene and 
in numerous Amoretti sonnets, is illustrated 
in the following stanza, which describes by 
means of a simile how the Red Cross Knight 
arose refreshed on the morning of the 
second day of his battle with the dragon. 
The first eight lines compare the knight to 
an eagle and a hawk. In the ninth line play 
on “new” drives home the point of the 
simile : 

At last she saw, where he vpstarted braue 

Out of the well, wherein he drenched lay ; 

As Eagle fresh out of the Ocean waue, 

Where he hath left his plumes all hoary gray, 

And deckt himself with feathers youthly gay, 

Like Eyas hauke vp mounts ynto the skies, 

His newly budded pineons to essay, 

And marueiles at himselfe, still as he flies: 

So new this new-borne knight to battell new did 

rise. (1. Il. 34. 1-9) 
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In much the same manner more intricate 
word-play concludes the stanza which 
describes Cymochles basking in the delights 
of the Bowre of Bliss: 


So, he them deceiues, deceiud in his deceipt, 
Made drunke with drugs of deare voluptuous 


receipt. 
(2.5.34. 8-9) 
Play on paire, empaire, and repaire provides 
the authority and finality necessary to end 
a debate between Una and Arthur: 
No faith so fast (quoth she) but flesh does paire. 
Flesh may empaire (quoth he) but reason can 
repaire. (1. 7. 41. 8-9) 
Similarly, Spenser concluded _ several 
of his Amoretti with word-play figures, 
especially polyptoton: 
And if those fayle fall down and dy before her, 
So dying liue, and liuing do adore her. 
(14, Il. 13-14) 
To spill were pitty, but to saue were prayse. 
Chose rather to be praysd for dooing good, 
Then to be blam’d for spilling guiltlesse blood. 
(38. ll. 12-14)° 
To conclude, Spenser made extensive use 
of antanaclasis, ploce, paronomasia, dis- 
tinction, and polyptoton in his poetry, 
achieving variety by play on names, curious 
arrangements involving other rhetorical 
figures and rhyme play. Much of his word- 
play was contrived to establish the desired 
tone in highly emotional lines, clarifying for 
the reader the feelings of the poet or of a 
character. Often the figures were used to 
give final lines of stanzas and sonnets an 
effectiveness that otherwise would have 
been lacking. Both the frequency of its use 
and the methods of employment reveal word- 
play to be a significant aspect of Spenser’s 
style; moreover, the techniques that he used 
offer a basis for a more complete under- 
standing of the serious word-play of his 


contemporaries. [| ijwoop E. ORANGE. 


®See also sonnets 9, 13, 41, 49, 55, 64, 68, 75, 
79, 82, and 88. Space does not permit citing all 
of the stanzas in The Faerie Queene that are 
terminated by word-play, but the following in 
Book I may be briefly noted: Canto 1: 1, 2, 38, 
and 52; Canto 2: 8; Canto 3: 20 and 44; Canto 
4: 11 and 42; Canto 5: 12 and 43. Canto 7: 
23, 41, and 49; Canto 8: 27 and 33; Canto 9: 9; 
Canto’ 10: 59, 60, and 65; Canto 11: 7, 11, 27, 
32, and 50; Canto 12: 12, 24, and 29. 


SATAN’S PERSIAN EXPEDITION 


iu has been suggested that in his descrip- 

tion of Eden, Milton may have been 
partially influenced by Herodotus, among 
others, via Sir Walter Raleigh. When 
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dealing in the History of the World with the 
fertility of the Babylonian soil, Raleigh 
translated passages from the Greek histor- 
ian; the language and details Milton uses in 
Book IV seem to owe something to the 
copiousness of Raleigh’s account.’ 

There exists, however, a more interesting 
parallel between Herodotus and Milton. 
One of the awesome figures to move 
through Herodotus’s book is Xerxes—the 
king who almost conquered the world but 
was undone by his own hybris. Have we 
not here a predecessor (or, historically, an 
imitator) of Satan? There have been, of 
course, numerous aspiring men in literature 
and life. But a close examination of details 
reveals some interesting correspondences 
between the Greek history and the English 
epic. 

Both Xerxes and Satan, for instance, are 
involved in questions of priority based on 
birth. Before he succeeded Darius as king, 
Xerxes had to forward his claim—as the 
first son born to Darius after the latter’s 
accession to the throne—against those of 
three elder brothers.? Satan similarly 
opposes the precedence of Jesus over him- 
self. Rejecting the idea that the angels had 
been created “by task transferred from 
father to his Son” (V, 854-5), Satan leads 
his revolt on the ground of the “ unjust” 
exaltation of the Son. Xerxes wins his 
claim, Satan loses his; but both embark 
upon their grandiose expeditions. 

Xerxes holds an assembly of war. He 
promises success, but the courtie: /.rtabanus 
dissents, warning Xerxes that heaven has a 
way of degrading proud men. The courtier 
concludes with an admonition about 
calumny of the Greeks (ch. 10). Similarly, 
at Satan’s assembly in the north of heaven, 
Abdiel warns against arousing heaven’s ire: 

Cease then this impious rage, 

And tempt not these ; but hasten to appease 

The incensed father, and the incensed Son, 

While pardon may be found in time besought. 

(V, 845-8) 
and against calumny: 

O argument blasphemous, false and proud! .. . 

Canst thou with impious obloquy condemn 

The just decree of God . . . (V, 809, 813-4) 

Xerxes promptly defends himself by 
boasting of his ancestry to the ninth genera- 


1 Wesley Whiting, Méilton’s 
(Chapel Hill, 1939), p. 46. 

2 Herodotus, ed. A. D. Godley (New York, 1922) 
Bk. VII, ch. 1-5. All references are to Book VII 
of this work. 
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tion and of his determination to live up to 
such glory (ch. 11). Satan also vindicates 
himself by an appeal to pedigree—in this 
case, the claim of self-generation: 

We know no time when we were not as now; 

Know none before us, self-begot, self-raised 

By our own quickening power .. . (V, 859-61) 
Artabanus is rebuked by Xerxes and ordered 
to remain behind with the women, in dis- 
grace (ch. 11), just as Abdiel is dismissed 
with contempt by Satan: 

This report, 

These tidings carry to the anointed king ; 

And fly, ere evil intercept thy flight. (V, 869-71) 
Xerxes brings the assembly to a close by 
declaring that honour necessitates their 
getting revenge on the Greeks. Satan’s 
speeches likewise revolve about a perverse 
definition of honour. The Persian asserts 
that he and the Greeks have reached the 
point of no return: to act or to suffer is 
Persia’s choice; there is no middle way in 
the quarrel between the two nations. Satan 
declares in heaven: 

Our puissance is our own, our own right hand 

Shall teach us highest deeds, by proof to try 

Who is our equal. , 864-6) 
and in hell: 

Peace is despaired, 

For who can think submission? War then, war 

Open or understood must be resolved. (I, 660-2) 

The army Xerxes put in the field was, 
according to Herodotus, the greatest ever 
assembled, not excepting Agamemnon’s (ch. 
20). It took Xerxes four years to prepare 
and equip his army; it takes the army seven 
days of continuous movement to cross the 
Hellespont bridges (ch. 56); and it takes 
Herodotus fully forty chapters to enumerate 
the forces that composed the army (ch. 60- 
99). So too Satan glories in his powers, 

For never since created man, 

Met such embodied force, as named with these 

Could merit more than that small infantry 

Warred on by cranes: though all the giant brood 

Of Phlegra with the heroic race were joined 

That fought at Thebes and Ilium .. . (I, 573-8) 
At the town of Doriscus Xerxes numbers 
his army (ch. 59), then rides through the 
ranks, questioning the men (ch. 100). Satan 

through the armed files 

Darts his experienced eye, and soon traverse 

The whole battalion views, their order due, 

Their visages and stature as of gods, 

Their number last he sums. (I, 567-71) 
The heroes too are on the grand scale: 
when Herodotus says that in the huge 
Persian army there was no man worthier 
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for goodliness and stature than Xerxes to 
hold command (ch. 187), we recall: 
he above the rest 

In shape and gesture proudly eminent 

Stood like a tower; his form had yet not lost 

All her original brightness . . . (I, 589-92) 
Nor are the heroes’ states of being as dis- 
parate as might appear. Though Satan has 
the immortality of angelic beings, his is a 
distinctly human personality. Xerxes, it is 
true, has only a mortal body but at the 
crossing of the Hellespont a Greek man 
declares that Zeus has come to earth and 
taken the form and name of Xerxes (ch. 56); 
and Xerxes calls his own Persian soldiers 
Immortals (ch. 211). 

Herodotus’s analysis of the motivating 
forces behind the Persian expedition centers 
on its leader’s pride. Thus, when Artabanus 
dissents from the war council, he warns 
Xerxes that of two proposed plans, the king 
has chosen the one tending to the increase 
of pride, the one therefore dangerous to 
the Persians (ch. 16). Then, at the town of 
Sane, the advancing army with great efforts 
constructs a canal. Herodotus finds this 
project to have been strategically un- 
necessary, and he flatly ascribes it to 
Xerxes’s pride, to the king’s desire to dis- 
play his power and leave memorials of it 
(ch. 24). The Satanic counterpart is, of 
course, Pandemonium, which 

The hasty multitude 

Admiring entered, and the work some praise 

And some the architect .. . (I, 730-2) 
Xerxes’ love of lavish constructions mani- 
fests itself again with the bridge at Athos 
(though here the work appears to be 
necessary and not just an exercise in con- 
spicuous construction). This time, however, 
a storm destroys the work, and leads 
Xerxes to his most famous act of pride: he 
scourges the Hellespont with bitter words, 
hot brands, and three hundred lashes (ch. 
35). While Satan commits no such single 
— act, his pride is constantly to the 
ore: 

And now his heart distends 


Distends with pride, and hardening in his 
strength 
Glories ... (I, 571-3) 
Satan exalted sat... 
... aspires 
Beyond thus high, insatiate to pursue 
Vain war with heaven... dil, 5, 7-9) 


His besetting vice is self-glorification : 


till at last 
Satan, whom now transcendent glory raised 
Above his fellows, with monarchal pride 
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Conscious of highest worth .. . (II, 426-9) 
But I should ill become this throne, O peers, 
And this imperial sovereignty, adorned 

With splendor, armed with power, if aught 

proposed 

And judged of public moment, in the shape 

Of difficulty or danger could deter 

Me from attempting. (II, 445-50) 
The last two lines in particular suggest 
Xerxes’s attitude to his projects. 

When the Persian forces come to the 
midst of Abydos, Xerxes ascends a hill at 
the crest of which the local people had 
built a seat of white stone. From there he 
can see the whole of his forces (ch. 44). 
In Pandemonium Satan sits 

High on a throne of royal state, which far 

Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind... 

(II, 1-2) 
Then occurs in Herodotus the egregious 
incident which is most strikingly akin to a 
similar one in Milton. When he sees the 
sea hidden by his ships and the plains 
thronged with his men, Xerxes weeps. He 
afterwards explains that he was moved to 
this moment of compassion by the con- 
sideration of the shortness of human life— 
for not one of all his men would be alive in 
a hundred years (ch. 46). In Book I of the 
epic Satan faces his followers for the first 
time in Hell: 
He now prepared 

To speak ; whereat their doubled ranks they bend 

From wing to wing, and half enclose him round 

With all his peers: attention held them mute. 

Thrice he assayed; and thrice in spite of scorn, 

Tears such as angels weep, burst forth. 

(I, 615-20) 
The cause is somewhat different: 
Cruel his eye, but cast 

Signs of remorse and passion to behold 

The fellows of his crime, the followers rather 

(Far other once beheld in bliss) condemned 

Forever now to have their lot in pain, 

Millions of spirits for his fault amerced 

Of heaven, and from eternal splendors flung 

For his revolt, yet faithful how they stood, 

Their glory withered. (I, 604-12) 
The scene in Herodotus is not as bitter as 
this one, for Xerxes weeps not so much over 
the doom to which he is leading his men, as 
over the human situation in general; but 
the difference is accounted for by the fact 
that Xerxes has not yet tasted defeat, as 
Satan has. Both writers, however, exploit 
the affecting tableau of the very great but 
self-centred soul momentarily overcome by 
an altruistic emotion—and then relapsing 
into his normal madness. 

The above parallels are not meant by any 
means to establish Herodotus as a “ source ” 
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for Milton. But they do present an interest- 
ing picture of two writers, having differing 
temperaments and working in different 
genres, who strive for the hyperbolic in 
rebellion, and who achieve a grand picture 
of the best—and worst—that man (or angel 
qua man) can do. We are given the actions 
whereby these colossal heroes, these super- 
men, set themselves against heaven and go 
down to consequent defeat. In their defeats, 
as well as in their moment of insight and 
regret, the limits of human endeavour are 


defined. MANEFRED WEIDHORN. 


A THOMAS DE QUINCEY LETTER 


(THE following characteristic letter of 

Thomas De Quincey is addressed to 
James Augustus Hessey (1785-1870), partner 
in the firm of Taylor and Hessey, publishers 
of the London Magazine and, among others, 
of Keats, Coleridge, and Carlyle.* 
Address: J. A. Hessey Esqr- 

Fleet Street 
Monday morning, 1 o’clock. 

My dear Sir, 

I am truly sorry, knowing how important 
it must be to an Editor to have engagements 
punctually executed, that I fear my first 
portion cannot be ready for the Press before 
to-night: but at the earliest moment you 
choose to send to-morrow morning, it shall 
[undoubtedly] be delivered.— 

I have exerted myself as much as I 
possibly could, and without any inter- 
mission. But on Friday night, from the 
insufferable heat increased by a fire which 
I was under the necessity of keeping in all 
night, I flung off the bed-clothes in my 
sleep: and rose with a sore-throat which 
towards evening increased into a return of 
fever; and, though I am now again better, 
yet from the oppression on my spirits I 
could not work fast: and the dove-tailing 
the different parts I had prepared into each 
other [cost me] obliged me to so many alter- 
ations that some parts are still to be re- 
written, and an introductory part is now 
[still] wanting to give them their proper 
effect under the new arrangements. 

1T wish to thank Miss Caroline B. Hewitt and 
the Haverford College Library for their kind per- 
mission to publish this letter, hitherto unprinted so 
far as I know, which is in the Roberts Collection. 
I wish also to thank Professor E. L. Brooks for his 
helpful advice on this paper. 


Cancelled words in the letter are enclosed in 
square brackets. 
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I have now so cast the whole that I shall 
flow along [as rapidly as possible] without 
further hindrance. The truth is, I am often 
obliged to compose the whole almost in my 
mind before I can write a line. 


I remain, my dear Sir, 
Very sincerely yours, 
Thos. De Quincey. 


The dating of the letter is highly problem- 
atical. The mention neither of illness nor 
of heat helps very much, for De Quincey 
was ill during much of this period; and hot 
weather also occurred at various times and 
is, at any rate, in part, a subjective and 
relative phenomenon. The letter was 
apparently written in London—for De 
Quincey promises Hessey that the first por- 
tion of his work will be “ delivered ” “‘ at the 
earliest moment you choose to send to- 
morrow morning ”’—while De Quincey was 
a contributor to the London Magazine. 
This circumstance would limit the possible 
range of dates to June-Dec. 1821, c. Dec. 12, 
1822-Aug. 4, 1823, c. July 1824-July 1825. 

The work to which he is referring seems 
to be a substantial one, and the only two 
long works which started to appear in the 
magazine while he was in London were 
Confessions of an English Opium-Eater 
(Sept. 1821) and Letters to a Young Man 
Whose Education Has Been Neglected (Jan. 
1823). For an article or part of a longer 
work to be published in the London 
Magazine in any given month, it had to be 
in the hands of the editor by the end of the 
month preceding. This circumstance would 
suggest as a date for the letter either Aug. 
1821, the month prior to the appearance of 
the first part of the Confessions, or Dec. 
1822, the month before the first part of the 
Letters was printed. 

De Quincey mentions the heat of “ Friday 
night,” and Friday, Aug. 24, 1821, was a 
warm day.’ He was ill in December 1822, 
but the temperature on the two Fridays, 
Dec. 20 and 27, which might fit did not rise 


2For additional material on the De Quincey- 
Hessey relationship, see Horace A. Eaton, Thomas 
De Quincey (New York, 1936), pp. 285, 292-294, 
301-309: The Keats Circle, Letters and Papers 
1816-1878, ed. Hyder E. Rollins (Cambridge, Mass., 
1948), II, passim; Willard H. Bonner, De Quincey 
at Work, University of Buffalo Studies, XI (Buffalo, 
1936), p. 107. 

3 See Gentleman’s Magazine, CXXX (1821), 191. 
On only one other day of the month, the 21st, was 
a temperature of 80° recorded. 
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above 39°.‘ It is possible, but doubtful, 
that he is talking of one of his shorter con- 
tributions to the London; if such is the 
case, however, the attempt to date more 
exactly becomes so complicated that a 
definite result seems almost hopeless. 

In any case, the two most likely dates 
appear to be Aug. 27, 1821, or Dec. 30, 
1822, but a more precise or convincing 
dating would naturally be welcome. 


Davip BONNELL GREEN. 


4See Gentleman’s Magazine, CXXXII (1822), 
516, CXXXIII (1823), 96. 


A NEW MOVE FOR THE CENSORSHIP 
OF OWEN SWINEY’S “ THE QUACKS ” 


bi IF any thing be overlooked, or not 

* accurately inserted, let no one find 
fault, but take into consideration that this 
history is compiled from all quarters.” This 
modest statement adorning the title-page of 
each of the ten volumes of Genest’s monu- 
mental Some Account of the English Stage 
From the Restoration in 1660 to 1830 (1832) 
is almost enough to dissuade one from offer- 
ing corrections. However, Genest’s account 
of Owen Swiney’s The Quacks (1705) cer- 
tainly needs revision. Swiney’s three-act 
farce is of little intrinsic literary merit, but 
it is important both in the history of censor- 
ship and of the English stage. 

On Thursday, March 22, 1705, playgoers 
flocked to the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. 
A new farce, based on Moliére’s Love’s the 
Best Doctor, was the main attraction. There 
was also to be music and dancing. Besides 
it was a benefit night for the popular actor 
Ben Johnson, then languishing in prison. 
But they were disappointed for no perform- 
ance was given; the play was prohibited. 
Another performance, scheduled for March 
28, also was banned. Finally, on March 29, 
the audience was allowed to see Swiney’s 
farce,’ 

In his account of the censoring of the 
play, Genest quoted from Swiney’s preface, 


1The Quacks was first advertised in the Daily 
Courant, Monday, March 19, 1705. The ad was 
tepeated on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. 
The performance scheduled for March 28 was 
advertised in the Daily Courant for that day, des- 
cribed as “never acted before.” The same ad 
appeared in the March 29 issue of the paper. When 
a performance of the play was announced for 
April 9, the play was described as ‘‘ Never acted 
ut once.”” 
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. this play was to have been stifled, 
because the other house were to act one on 
the same subject.”* And _ subsequent 
authorities agreed that the Swiney play 
suffered censorship because the Queen’s 
Company, soon to perform at the nearly 
completed theatre in the Haymarket, was 
engaged in a rival adaptation of the same 
Moliére play.* However, there was a con- 
siderably more important reason for censor- 
ing Swiney’s farce. It contained a scathing 
attack on the Kit-Cat Club, with Jacob 
Tonson singled out for special abuse. There 
is good reason to believe that some offensive 
passages were removed from the play before 
it was allowed to be performed. Consider, 
for example, the opening lines of the 
prologue: 

“* Of what importance is our Muses breath, 

Twice has the Bantling been expos’d to Death! 

’Twas born with Teeth, but those in fearful doubt 

Wisely the first Inquisitor struck out. 

Let every Quack be comforted to Night, 

Care has been taken that he shall not Bite ;+ 
And when the play was published, Swiney 
indicated in the preface: 


The Noise of these Scenes Alarm’d the 
Licencer, who generally destroys with as 
much Distinction as the Old Woman in 
Don Quixots Library, and wou’d a sav’d 
no more of ’me, if it were not, that he is 
pay’d for Tolerating some; however they 
are here intire, and if I believ’d any Body 
was unacquainted with his good Judg- 
ment, I should mark out the Retrench- 
ments he made .. .° 
The following scene was almost certainly 
retrenched : 
Enter the Stationer. 

Medley. Ha dear Freckle—(Walks about 
wipeing his Face). 

Freckle. Servant, Doctor, Servant. 

Ded. What's the matter? 

Fre. I don’t know—I can’t tell—but if 
Persons must be treated so, and all that, only 


“ 


2 Genest, II, 320. 

3 Allardyce Nicoll, Early Eighteenth Century 
Drama, 1700-1750 (Oxford, 1952), p. 22. Nicoll 
identifies the rival adaptation as The Consultation, 
presented at the Queen’s Theatre on April 24, 1705. 
Unfortunately this play was never printed, and no 
manuscript copy is known. See also: Robert W. 
Lowe (ed) An Apology for the Life of Mr Colley 
Cibber (London, 1859) Vol. I, pp. 127-128, and 
Frank Fowell and Frank Palmer, Censorship in 
England (London, 1913), p. 120. 

4Owen Swiney, The Quacks Or Love's the 
oe (London, 1705) Prologue. 

5 [bid. 
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for serving Gentlemen and men o’ Quality 
— Tis very hard. 
Med. What any Rupture in the Society? 
Fre. Have I not incorporated you, made 
you an order of Poets, and manag’d the 
thing so gravely that out of this Body of 


Scriblers, have been chosen Heralds, 
Reformers of Manners, and deep 
Physicians! 


Med. Who had had the Impudence to 
affront you? 

Fre. Han’t I brought you from Garrets 
to build Palaces? wou’d any of you been 
heard of if it had not been for me—did not 
I find you out the Secret to become Famous, 
by making you praise one another against 
the Opinion of the whole Town! and 
brought the Club to that Reputation, that 
those who only listen in it, are Wits every 
where else, are not my Lord Clack, and 
Collonel Silent, reckon’d Wits, only for 
being of it? 

Med. But the Grief—the Grief. 

Fre. Here, read this—(Gives him a Copy 
of Verses). 

Med. Ha! some very good Lines. 

Fre. Your Servant. 

Med. Dear Freckle. 

Fre. Look’e Doctor, but one word—if 
this Lampoon spreads, I'll Unpoet you all, 
and shew the World what Miserable Tools I 
work with—Yours. (Exit.) 

Novice. You took a way to shoot him 
hence. 

Med. Why, you must know I was con- 
cern’d in the Lampoon, and cou’d not for- 
bear commending it.® 

Almost any contemporary reading this 
scene would immediately identify the 
stationer Freckles with Jacob Tonson, the 
Whig publisher and secretary of the Kit-Cat 
club. A character named Freckles who is 
described as “wipeing his Face” would 
certainly recall Dryden’s famous lines on 
Tonson : 

With leering-look, bull-face, and freckled fair, 

With two left legs, and Judas-coloured hair, 

And frowsy pores, that taint the ambient air.” 
Furthermore, a current issue of The Divert- 
ing Post contained the following poem 
“Upon the new Farce, call’d, The Quacks, 
being forbid to be Acted on Thursday the 
22d of March.” 


6 Ibid., pp. 14-15. 

7™The Dryden lines satirizing Tonson are quoted 
in William Shippen, Faction Display’d. A Poem. 
(London, 1704) p. 15. 
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If any Man ask the Reason 
What was the great Treason 
The House forbid was to Play ; 
Take this for an Answer, 
’Twas nought of France, Sir, 
But only ‘cause K [en] ¢ had said, Nay. 


It seems that the Players 
Deliver’d their Prayers, 

To Act this Play for Ben. Johnson; 
But that wou’d not do, 
He still reply’d, Phoo, 

It reflects upon J [acob] T [o] ns [o] 7.8 
Moreover, the events alluded to in this 
scene refer to recent strife within the Kit- 
Cat Club. Apparently Tonson had been 
teased to distraction by some _ jovial 
members of the club. It is probable that 
some lines offensive to him had been read 
at a meeting of the club, and that he did 
not take the ribbing graciously.’ Shortly 
afterwards a satiric broadside appeared with 
this facetious advertisement : 


WHEREAS some Persons have mali- | 
ciously Reported, That the famous Book- 
seller was on Thursday the 4th day of 
January, in the year of our Lord 1704. 
infamously expelled a certain Society 
call’d the K-t C-t Club: And that the 
said Bookseller for his ill-timed freedom 
with some of the Principal Members, at 
the Reading of a Late Satyr upon his } 
Parts and Person, was beaten to an Un- 
gentleman like degree; and is since Clapt 
up in a Mad-House. This is to Certify 
that the said Bookseller did of his own 


8 The Diverting Post From Saturday March 31, 
to Saturday April 7, 1705. In the next issue of this 
journal Vanbrugh’s desire to avoid competition is 
Sees as the motive for opposing Swiney’s 
arce. 

“On the Obstruction given to the Farce called, 

The Quacks, &c.” 

Ye Sons of Parnassus, that filtch for your Bread, 

No Plot you must steal from Living or Dead; 

’Till first you consult and know what to do 

Of the Stage’s Reformer, Cla[re]n[cJaux. 

At this time Vanbrugh held the post of Clarenceux 
King of Arms. 

® The lines satirizing Tonson probably refer to 
Shippen’s Faction Display’d where Bibliopolo 
(Tonson) brags: | 

‘I am the Touchstone of all Modern Wit, 

‘Without my Stamp in vain your Poets write 

‘ Those only purchase everlasting Fame, 

‘ That in my Miscellany plant their Name... . 

‘I am the Founder of your lov’d Kit-Kat, 

‘A Club that gave Direction to the State. 

‘ Twas there we first instructed all our Youth, 

‘To talk Profane and Laugh at Sacred Truth. 

‘We taught them how to Tost, and Rhime, and 











Bite, 
‘To sleep wey | the Day, and drink away the 
Night. p. 15. 
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free Motion valiantly withdraw himself 
from the said Society, in scorn of being 
their Jest any longer; And that he was 
not Beaten (whatever he had Reason to 
fear) nor ever had the least disorder (upon 
that account) in his Intellects, but at this 
very day walks the publick Streets with- 
out a Keeper, and to satisfy any Gentle- 
man’s Curiosity is still ready to talk as 
sensibly as ever. 
Subscribed 
Jacob 

Jurat. coram me 

nosnoT boca] 

There is now in the Press, and will be 
speedily publish’d a POEM, call’d, Jacob’s 
Revenge. Being a Comical Account of 
the Grounds and Reasons of the Book- 
seller’s quitting the K-t C-t Club. To be 
sold by the Booksellers of London and 
Westminster."° 


The scene of Swiney’s farce quoted also 
contained other barbed references especially 
to Vanbrugh, alluding to his career as an 
architect, theatre manager, and herald. 

Swiney’s motive for attacking the Kit-Cats 
was undoubtedly their sponsoring of the 
Queen’s Theatre in the Haymarket.’ He 
was aided by this broadside, which 
appeared shortly before the Haymarket 
theatre opened : 


ADVERTISEMENT 


The New Hospital in the Hay-Market for 
the Cure of Folly being near finish’d, the 
Undertakers now think it proper to raise 
a further Fund to encourage ’em to serve 
the Publick; this is therefore to Certifie 
that any good Christian who shall Sub- 
scribe a Hundred Guineas, shall have the 
Benefit to be Cured for nothing, and have 
his Name Inscrib’d just under Vivitur 
Stultitia. And that all Parents and Grave 
Relations may be willing to send their 
Children or others they have any 
suspicion off, they have provided a pair 
of Critical Scales to weigh out Bawdy and 
Blasphemy into equal Proportions, that 
every Play may have a Spice, they intend- 


10 British Museum, Press-mark 816 m. 19(34). 

11For the active role of the Kit-Cat Club in 
sponsoring the Queen’s Theatre see Robert J. Allen, 
“The Kit-Cat Club and the Theatre,” Review of 
English Studies (1931), pp. 55-61. It is pertinent 
to note that The Quacks was presented at Drury 
Lane on April 9, 1705, as a rival to the opening 
— at the Queen’s Theatre in the Hay- 
market. 
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ing no more to Cram it all into one as 
formerly. There are also easy Chairs 
erected in the Pit and Boxes on purpose 
to keep Men and Women from coming to 
near one anothers Plackets. And to 
please their Republican Friends they 
design to bring no King or Queen upon 
the Stage who (with Songs and Dances 
included) shall Reign above Three Hours 
and a Half. 

Places under the Governours to be dis- 
pos’d of. 

1. Cryer of the Rehearsals—fit for an 
Herald. [Vanbrugh?] 
Play Cutter—fit for an Exhausted 
Poet. [Congreve?] 
Engrosser of Good Parts—fit for an 
old proud Actor. ([Betterton?] 
Warden of the Chandlery—fit for 
a Barren Actress. [Mrs. Bracegirdle] 
Midwife to the Women—proper for 


N 


ee 


a Superanuated Actress.  [Mrs. 
Barry] 

6. Her Deputy—fit for a Surgeon. 
[Garth?] 


7. Quality tickler in dead times—fit for 
a Barren Actress. [Mrs. Bracegirdle] 
8. Chaplain—fit for an Occasional 

Conformist. 

Treasurer is design’d to be kept in their 
own Hands, that the Subscribers may 
be sure their Money is put to a private 
use. 

Subscriptions will be taken till Lady- 
day next, at the Sign of the two left 
Legs, near Gray’s Inn Back-Gate, and 
at the Fools-Hospital in the Hay 
Market.”” 

It seems then that the preparation by the 
rival theatre of an adaptation of the same 
Moliére play was but a specious reason for 
the banning of The Quacks. Indeed, 
Swiney intimated as much in the preface: 


It prov’d a very unlucky Reason, and 
I have heard of but one Wise Man of the 
Opinion. 
The satire directed at Tonson and Vanbrugh 
in particular and which reflected on the 
Kit-Cat club almost certainly led to the 
banning and _ subsequent censoring of 
Swiney’s farce. Christopher Rich, the 
patentee of Drury Lane Theatre, must have 


12 British Museum, Press-mark 816 m. 19(35). 
This satiric advertisement is so similar in typo- 
graphy to the one attacking Tonson there can be 
little doubt of its identical origin. 
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been aware of the real reason for the pro- 
hibition. In a letter to the Lord Chamber- 
lain seeking redress of grievances, Rich 
added as a postscript. 


Mr. Swynny’s Play Stopt that Day it 
was first to be acted altho it was for ye 
benefitt of Mr Johnson, who was then in 
prison & no just reason for stopping it but 
kindness to Mr. Vanbrugh.** 


(Prof.) ALBERT ROSENBERG. 
San Jose State College. 


13 Public Record Office, L. C. 7-3 (no. 35). 


JOHN DENNIS ON LOVE AS A 
“ TRAGICAL PASSION ” 


QNE of the numerous complaints of John 

Dennis the critic (1657-1734) was that 
the theatrical audience of his day would 
“endure no Modern Tragedy in whose 
principal Character Love [was] not the pre- 
dominant Quality.” He was certainly not 
the only person who objected to the manner 
in which this emotion was presented on the 
London stage in the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries. Such writers as 
Thomas Rymer, Jeremy Collier and William 
Law criticised the theatres severely for their 
representation of love, but Dennis disagreed 
sharply with these men who, he thought, 
wanted to banish this passion altogether 
from the drama.” He did not want to 
eliminate it from English tragedy; he merely 
wanted the dramatists to present the 
emotion in accordance with what he con- 
sidered to be sound moral and critical 
principles. First, he argued that if love is 
to be introduced into a tragedy, it should 
be a genuinely “ Tragical Passion, [one that] 
is the Cause or the Effect of a real Tragical 
Distress; that is, of something which is in 
it self terrible or deplorable.’”*® Second, it 
should either contribute to the resolution of 
the plot or should be subordinated to those 
emotions which do. Otherwise it will 
destroy the unity of action.* Third, he 
he asserted that when love is represented on 


1 The Critical Works of John Dennis, ed. E. N. 
Hooker (Baltimore, 1939-1943), II, 168. 

2 Tbid., I, 12-13, 153-156; II, 314-316. 

3 Tbid., II, 60-61. 

4 Tbid., 11, 46-47. Although Dennis believed that 
it was wise for the dramatist to violate the unities 
of place and time if observing them would involve 
him in absurdities, he felt that the unity of action 
should always be preserved in a tragedy. Jbid., 
II, 68, 75-76, 168-169, 386. 
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the stage, it should reinforce the moral of 
the drama. He believed that tragedy is 
primarily a didactic art in which the play. 
wright entertains the audience so that he 
may instruct them. When the dramatist 
does not present a moral in the play or when 
he does not provide “an exact Distribution 
of a Poetical Justice,” he has failed, accord- 
ing to Dennis, in writing a tragedy worthy 
of the name.° Too many of his contempor- 
aries, when they made love the ruling 
passion of the hero, produced dramas which 
were “false in Morality, and of scandalous 
Instruction.”® Finally, the critic insisted, 
when this emotion is introduced into a play, 
it should be presented so that it is believable. 
Dramatic persons who are in love should 
act as human beings may be expected to 
act under such circumstances.’ 

As an example of a tragedy in which love 
is truly a “ Tragical Passion,” Dennis cited 
Thomas Otway’s The Orphan. In this play, 
the passion of Acasto’s twin sons Castalio 
and Polydore for Monimia produces “a 
most deplorable Distress, and a _ most 
moving Catastrophe.” Here adultery is 
severely punished. The fault of Castalio in 
deceiving his brother and marrying Monimia 
without his father’s approval and that of 
Polydore in “ debauching Monimia without 
her Consent, contrary to the Rights of 
Hospitality, and that Veneration that was 
due to his Father’s Protection and Guard- 
ianship ” of the girl, result in the death of 
Polydore and the suicide of Castalio and 
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Monimia. The moral of the play, which is | 
“most intelligibly implied, is a wholesome, | 


but terrible Instruction to an Audience to 


beware of clandestine Marriages, which in- , 


volv’d a Family so happy before in such 
fatal Disasters.”* 

By contrast, Dennis criticized John 
Dryden’s All for Love because of its failure 
to provide the audience with a suitable 
moral. It is quite true that Antony’s passion 
for Cleopatra brings about his defeat by 
Octavius and his suicide and that it might, 
therefore, be considered a 
Passion,” but the drama does not condemn 
the adultery of Antony. As the play con- 
cludes with the following lines: 


And Fame to late Posterity shall tell, 
No Lovers liv’d so great, or dy’d so well, 


5 Tbid., 1, 49. 
6 Thid., I, 203. 
7 Tbid., I, 47. 
8 Tbid., 11, 66-67. 


“ Tragical | 
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it contains a commendation of the action 
of the hero. This approbation, according to 
Dennis, provides the play with the following 
moral : 

that if any Person of Quality or other 

shall turn away his Wife, . . . to take to 

his Bed a loose abandon’d Prostitute, and 
shall in her Arms exhaust his Patrimony, 
destroy his Health, emasculate his Mind, 
and lose his Reputation and all his 

Friends, why all this is well and greatly 

done, his Ruine is his Commendation. 

And if afterwards in Despair, he either 

hangs or drowns himself, . . . why ’tis a 

great and an envied Fate, he dies nobly 

and heroically.® 

Another play which Dennis attacked for 
its failure to present love properly was 
Joseph Addison’s Cato. In this work, it is 
not the ruling passion of the hero; Cato is 
primarily concerned with the preservation 
of Roman liberty. The lovers are his sons 
Portius and Marcus and his daughter 
Marcia, as well as Lucia, Juba, and Sem- 
pronius. One of the main faults of this 
drama according to Dennis, is the failure 
of its author to subordinate the action 
arising from this emotion to the principal 
concerns of the play, the fate of Cato and 
of Rome. As the complications caused by 
love produce “no real Tragical Distress ” 
and as they in no way hasten or retard the 
catastrophe, these sub-plots destroy the 
unity of action.’ Furthermore, the critic 
observed that since all of the drama takes 
place within twenty-four hours, it is impro- 
bable that the sons of Cato, or the others for 
that matter, would “play the whining 
Amorous Milk-Sops”” on the day which, as 
Portius says, is to decide the fate of Cato 
and of Roman liberty.” 

Although Dryden and Addison failed to 
present love in these dramas as Dennis 
thought it should be portrayed, he believed 
that in at least two of his own tragedies— 
Rinaldo and Armida and Iphigenia—he had 
been successful in representing this emotion 
in conformity with his own critical 

*Ibid., 11, 163. As Dryden had befriended 
Dennis in his younger days, he protested that ‘‘ no 
Man [had] greater Veneration’? than he for the 
“extraordinary Qualities’? of the poet. Never- 
theless, as “all Considerations ought to give Place 
to the Publick Good,” he felt constrained to 
admit that the design of All for Love is “ per- 
hicious,” “* immoral,” and “ criminal.” Ibid. 


‘0 Tbid., 11, 46-47, 60-61. 
"! Ibid., I, 54. 


’ 
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principles.'? By examining one of these 
plays, therefore, a person should be able 
to evaluate to some extent Dennis’ success 
in applying his own precepts. Of the two 
tragedies, Iphigenia seems likely to show 
more of his method. Rinaldo and Armida 
is based upon Torquato Tasso’s Jerusalem 
Delivered, a poem which describes the love 
of the Prince of Este and the niece of the 
King of Damascus. As the basic situation 
of the play was provided in his source, the 
most that he could do was to alter Tasso’s 
treatment of love. In writing Iphigenia, 
however, Dennis had considerably greater 
freedom in presenting this emotion. It is an 
adaptation of Euripides’ Iphigenia in Tauris, 
in which no character is motivated by love. 
Therefore, that part of his play involving 
the amours of Orestes, Pilades, Iphigenia, 
and the Queen of Scythia was contrived by 
Dennis. For this reason, /phigenia provided 
him with a greater opportunity for applying 
his own principles. 

Despite this addition, his version presents 
the same basic problem as the Iphigenia in 
Tauris. The Oracle of Delphi has informed 
Orestes that he may expiate the sin of slay- 
ing his mother by bringing to Athens the 
statue of Artemis (or Diana, as Dennis 
calls her) which is in a temple in the land 
of the Tauri. As the play opens, he and his 
friend Pilades have arrived in that country 
to carry out the instructions of the oracle 
and have hidden the ship in which they hope 
to escape. Among the Tauri, unknown to 
Orestes, his sister Iphigenia is the chief 
priestess of the temple whose duty it is to 
consecrate the sacrificial offerings to 
Artemis.’** As the custom of the people is 
to sacrifice all strangers to the goddess, it 
seems that Iphigenia, unaware of the 
identity of Orestes and Pilades, may officiate 
at their death. To prevent this misfortune, 
the playwrights bring about a mutual 
recognition between Iphigenia and Orestes. 

Though the basic problem of /phigenia is 
the same as that of Euripides’ drama, the 
solution is different. In the Iphigenia in 
Tauris, the heroine reveals her identity by 
offering to help Orestes escape if he will 
bear a message to an acquaintance of her’s 
in Argos, the city of her birth. Orestes, 


12 Tbid., I, 203-204. Rinaldo and Armida, A 
Tragedy (London, 1699). Iphigenia, A Tragedy 
(London. 1700). 

13 In Dennis’ play, Iphigenia has been given the 
office of slaying the victims. Iphigenia, Act I, p. 2. 
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however, insists that he should die and that 
Pilades should carry the letter. When 
Iphigenia discloses that it is addressed to 
Orestes, he tells his sister who he is. Because 
of her office of priestess, she is able to 
arrange their escape by pretending that the 
strangers and the idol must be purified in 
the sea before the goddess will accept the 
sacrifice. Once on the seashore, Orestes, 
Pilades, and Iphigenia carry the image to 
the hidden ship and set sail for Greece. The 
Tauri are prevented from pursuing the 
fugitives when Pallas Athena appears and 
forbids any attempt to overtake them." 
In Dennis’ play, the recognition is brought 
about by different means. So that there 
may be an equal number of men and 
women, a Queen of Scythia was substituted 
for Thoas, King of Tauris, the monarch in 
the Iphigenia in Tauris. While Orestes and 
Pilades fall in love with Iphigenia before 
they discover her identity, both the priestess 
and the queen are attracted to Orestes. At 
first the queen orders that Pilades be sacri- 
ficed to the goddess and that Orestes be 
allowed to live, but when the Greeks 
resolve that both shall die if either does, she 
offers to release them if they will marry 
Scythians and, thereby, cease to be strangers 
before the law. Pilades is to marry 
Iphigenia, and the queen proposes to wed 
Orestes. The latter, however, refuses, and 
the queen discovers his affection for 
Iphigenia. Thereupon, the monarch tricks 
him into vowing that he would marry her 
if the woman he loves were dead. At this 
point, she orders that Iphigenia be sacrificed 
to the goddess. As her people protest 
against the sacrilege of slaying a priestess, 
the queen reveals that Iphigenia is the 
daughter of Agamemnon and that she has 
already escaped such a death at Aulis 
through the conspiracy of her father and 
mother.'"* When Orestes learns that 
Iphigenia is his sister, he consents to marry 
the queen. Pilades is eager to wed the 


14 Although Dennis presents a similar attempt to 
escape, in his adaptation, the Scythians discover 
the plan and prevent the Greeks from reaching the 
seashore. Jbid., Act III, pp. 25-26, 32. 

15 According to Dennis’ version, Agamemnon, at 
Clytemnestra’s insistence, had a slave sacrificed in 
his daughter’s place. Meanwhile, Iphigenia was to 
be conveyed to the court of Polymnestor in Thrace, 
where she was to live in secret until the Trojan 
War was over. On the voyage, however, the ship 
carrying her was wrecked on the Scythian coast. 
Ibid., Act I, pp. 2-5. 
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priestess, and the queen agrees to leave her 
kingdom and live in Greece. Finally she 
enables Orestes to expiate his sin by allow- 
ing him to carry the image of the goddess 


to Athens. A. N. WILKINs. 


(To be continued) 


THE DREADED SPY OF LONDON 


WHETHER Johnson modelled his portrait 

of Thales on Richard Savage is a ques- 
tion that will probably never be settled. And 
until new material appears or fresh insights 
into the old are given we can only re- 
examine the poem itself and reconsider the 
few recorded statements that relate to the 
identity of Thales. Hawkins (Life of John- 
son [London, 1787], pp. 56, 86) said the 
portrait is of Savage and the poem a “true 
history.” Boswell disputed Hawkins’ state- 
ment: “I have been assured, that Johnson 
said he was not so much as acquainted with 
Savage when he wrote his ‘ London’ ” (Life, 
Hill-Powell ed. [Oxford, 1934], I, 125, n. 4). 
Later writers, among them G. B. Hill (Life, 
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I, 125, n. 4) and Professor James L. Clifford | 
(Young Sam Johnson [New York, 1955], | 


pp. 207-08), have noted some of the parallels 
between Thales and Savage. An anonymous 
writer in The Gentleman’s Magazine for 
Sept., 1856, p. 276, has shown that, in addi- 
tion to character similarities, the poem con- 
tains one couplet (lines 69-70) that possibly 
alludes to Savage’s role as the “ Volunteer 
Laureate.” 

A careful reading of “ London” will re- 
veal a few other interesting parallels and 
one other possible allusion. We know that 
Savage was single, profligate, and older than 
Johnson. Thales likewise is all three: line 4 
refers to him as a “ hermit ”’;' line 20 men- 
tions his “dissipated wealth,’ and_ lines 
41-42, ‘“‘ While yet my steady steps no staff 
sustains, / And life still vig’rous revels in 
my veins,” suggest age in advance of John- 
son’s: in 1738 Savage was 41 and Johnson 
28. More important, however, are lines 35- 
36: “Since worth, he cries, in_ these 
degen’rate days, / Wants ev’n the cheap 
reward of empty praise,” for what Thales 
states implicitly of himself Johnson says 
explicitly of Savage: . . Vanity may 
surely readily be pardoned in him, to whom 

1 All quotations from _‘‘ London ”’ are taken from 


D. Nichol! Smith and E. L. McAdam, The Poems 
of Samuel Johnson (Oxford, 1951). 
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life afforded no other comforts than barren 
praises, and the consciousness of deserving 
them” (Lives of the English Poets, ed. by 
G. B. Hill [Oxford, 1905], I, 433). 
Finally, the poem contains a_ possible 
allusion, hitherto unnoticed, to a strikingly 
unique activity that could point only to 
Savage. Thales describes himself as one 
who is “Spurn’d as a beggar, dreaded as 
a spy” (line 81). Clarence Tracy, Savage’s 
latest biographer, in discussing Savage’s 
telling Pope the foibles of the dunces, cites 
five writers from 1729 to 1735 who charge 
Savage with spying for Pope, and is forced 
to concede that “It is difficult to say any- 
thing against a tradition so firmly estab- 
lished as this is” (The Artificial Bastard 
[Cambridge, 1953], p. 106). Professor Tracy 
has not exhausted the names of those who 
refer to Savage as a spy: Hill (L.P., Il, 362, 
n. 1) adds Fielding, in 1752. But there is 
yet another writer who speaks on_ this 
matter—Johnson himself, in the Life of 
Savage: “. .. he was suspected of supplying 
[Pope] with private intelligence and secret 
incidents: so that the ignominy of an in- 
former was added to the terror of a satirist ” 
(II, 362; see also p. 402). Two other facts 
deserve notice: nothing in the Latin hints 
at the idea of a spy, so that Johnson himself 
is entirely responsible for the word, and 
furthermore, nothing in the poem can even 
partially explain the meaning of the 
allusion. The reason why Thales was 
“dreaded as a spy” must come from outside 
the poem. The allusion is either topical or 
it is meaningless. The same is true of lines 
69-70; if they do not refer to the “ Volunteer 
Laureate’ they do not make sense. It is 
impossible, however, to argue that Thales 
is meant as a perfect parallel of Savage, for 
there are too many obvious omissions in the 
portrait for it to be that. No mention is 
made of Savage’s birth or his mother. But 
the description of Thales is a fair likeness 
of Savage, and to his general features are 
added two unmistakable marks. Hawkins, 
therefore, probably responded to “ London ” 
precisely as did most of its first readers. 


(Prof.) F. V. BERNARD. 


ANDREW MARVELL OF MELDRETH 


E know from Fuller (Worthies, 1662, 
p. 159) that Marvell’s father (of the 
same Christian name) was born at 
“Mildred” in Cambridgeshire, and Venn 
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gives the date of his birth as “circa 1586.” 
Three Wills of Marvells of Shepreth and 
Meldreth are extant, of which the earliest 
is dated 1528 (Notes & Queries, ser. VI., 
vol. I., p. 319). 

Mr. J. Sturgess of Steeple Morden has 
brought to my notice a letter and a small 
book written in the last century by Dr. 
Palmer, a Cambridgeshire antiquary, both 
of which are accessible at the County 
Library. The letter, which appeared in the 
Hertfordshire & Cambridgeshire Reporter 
of the 23rd December 1892, traces the name 
Marvell in this area by stages back to the 
year 1279. The book, printed at Royston 
in 1895, is entitled “The Puritan in Mel- 
bourn, Cambridgeshire.” (Melbourn ad- 
joins Meldreth.) The events recorded date 
from 1640; but Dr. Palmer mentions earlier 
manifestations of the puritan spirit, stating 
that “in 1629” a number of residents re- 
fused to pay the “forced loan” levied by 
Charles the First without parliamentary 
authority. ‘‘ Amongst these non-payers was 
Andrew Marvell, father of the incorruptible 
republican, who is noted as having left for 
Yorkshire without having paid his assess- 
ment of £2.” No authority is quoted. The 
poet’s father had been a clergyman in York- 
shire since 1609, and since 1624 Masier of 
the Charterhouse in Hull. He cannot there- 
fore have been the defaulter. And the 
“forced loan” was levied in 1626/7 and not 
in 1629. 

But a document at the Public Record 
Office confirms the substance of Dr. 
Palmer’s statement. It is a letter dated the 
13th October 1627 (C.S.P.D. 1627-8, p. 385) 
addressed by the Commissioners fer the 
loan in Cambridgeshire to the Council in 
London, enclosing the collectors’ returns. 
The “accompt” of John Barnes, collector 
for Armingford hundred, lists three default- 
ers in “ Mildreth,” among them “ Andrew 
Marvell,” whose assessment is £2. To the 
left of the name is written in the same hand 
* Removed into Yorkshire.” 


The transcript of the Hull parochial regis- 
ters at the University of Hull shews two 
burial entries in the register of Holy 
Trinity: on the 13th April 1628 that of 
* Andrew Marvell, yeoman”; and on the 
4th June following that of “ Andrew, son of 
Edw Marvell.” An Andrew, son of Edward 
Marvell, was baptised at Meldreth on the 
16th November 1626 (Gibbons, Ely Epis- 
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copal Records, 1891, p. 338). I have not 
hitherto been able to find any later record 
of Edward Marvell. But it would seem that 
some kind of family exodus took place from 
Meldreth to Hull, and that calamity 
followed. 

Except for the poet’s family, there are no 
other Marvells in the Hull registers. I 
think it permissible to conjecture that the 
tax-defaulter who left Meldreth for York- 
shire before mid-October 1627 was the 
yeoman who died at Hull in the following 
April, and that he may well have been the 
poet’s grandfather. It would be consistent 
that the man who withstood unparliamen- 
tary taxation should earlier have sent a son 
to the “pure house of Emanuel,” and 
Marvell’s father was admitted to that 
College in 1601. 

In the “ Rehearsal Transpros’d ” (1672/3) 
Marvell writes with great seriousness about 
“that loan,” and the folly of those clergy- 
men who gave it ecclesiastical sanction, as 
major causes leading to the Civil War. 
(Grosart ed., 1872, vol. III., pp. 195/224, 
352/6.) If the events suggested occurred in 
his own family, we can imagine that the 
Master of the Charterhouse expressed him- 
self strongly at the time, his famous son 
being then a boy of seven. And a personal 
poignancy may be felt in the younger 
Marvell’s denunciation of those who had 
misled a good King into assuming “ that 
imaginary absolute government, upon which 
rock we all ruined.” (Grosart, III., 212.) 

Some significance may attach to one of 
the many innuendos contained in “the 
Transproser Rehears’d” (1673), attributed 
to Richard Leigh, one of the six replies to 
the first part of Marvell’s book. Referring 
to Marvell’s expressed dislike of the Laudian 
policy, the writer says (p. 81) he does not 
believe, “as others, that he or some of his 
Family came sometime in danger of a Star- 
Chamber Censure, and hazarded losing 
their Ears.” The Court of Star-Chamber 
was abolished in 1641, so such a rumour can 
hardly have related to Marvell himself. 

Grosart, in the introduction to his first 
volume (p. xix) speaks of “an ancient 
Manor-house ” (in Meldreth) “ of the usual 
Elizabethan wood-work, known now and 
for long as ‘The Marvells.’”” Mr. Sturgess 


tells me that the house which bore that 
name (it was never a manor-house) is now 
The earliest build- 


called Meldreth Court. 
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ing may be of the sixteenth century: it was 
altered and added to in the eighteenth, and _ 
again extensively in 1892. He also informs | 
me that the green opposite is still called 
“ Marvells Green,” and the ground behind | 
the Court “ Marvells Orchard.” 


L. N. WALL. 
DANIEL DEFOE AND “ CITY 
CUSTOMES ” 


ANIEL DEFOE’S knowledge of pro- 

prietary law has been demonstrated in 

such novels as Moll Flanders (1722) and 

The Fortunate Mistress (1724),’ and it can 
be found also in the last surviving letters he | 
wrote. Corresponding with his future son- | 
in-law Henry Baker on 27 August 1728, 
Defoe agreed to a rather complicated 
arrangement to provide a dowry for his 
daughter Sophia. He then added an 
important qualification: “ you must accept 
of this in Bar of any Claim from the City 
Customes; and I doubt you will have but 
Too much Reason, Seeing I can hardly hope 
to do Equally for all the Rest, as I shall 
for my Dear Sophie. ...” For the passage 
ending with “City Customes,” the recent 
editor of Defoe’s letters states that he has 
no explanation.” The meaning is made even | 
more mysterious by the comment Defoe | 
added to his letter of 9 June [1729], written 
shortly after the marriage, in which he asked 
Sophia to thank Mr. Baker “for his 
Enclosed paper about the Customs.” 
Although “customs” does not necessarily 
signify the same thing in the two letters, 
there is an explanation of the term that may 

be deduced from late seventeenth- and 
early eighteenth-century law. | 
Defoe’s concern with ‘City Customes” 
arose from one of Henry Baker’s counter- 
proposals during the lengthy, at times 
acrimonious, dispute over Sophia’s dowry.’ 
1See my article, ‘‘The Matrimonial Theme of 

Defoe’s Roxana,” PMLA, LXX (1955), 166-191. 


2 George Harris Healey, ed., The Letters of | 
a Defoe (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1935), 


p. 464. 

8 Ibid., p. 472. ; 

4The courtship and the subsequent financial 
dealings are fully treated in George Reuben Potter, 
“Henry Baker, F.R.S. (1598-1774),” MP, XXIX 
(1932), 308-317; James Sutherland, Defoe (2nd ed.; 
Methuen: London, 1950), pp. 258-260; and The 
Letters of Daniel Defoe, pp. 461-472. Defoe’s bond 
for £500, with his signature and the important date 





5 April 1729, is briefly mentioned in a note over: | 


looked b 


y The Gentleman's 
Magazine, L 


the biographers, 
XXXII (1812), 529. 
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What the business-like suitor requested was 
five per cent interest on the promised sum 
rather than four per cent. Acquiescing to 
this increase, Defoe then sought in exchange 
a provision that would give legal protection 
to the rest of his family. Essentially, he 
required his future son-in-law to agree that 
he could not claim for Sophia any share in 
the third part of the estate, in the event of 
Defoe’s death, that would go to the 
children. From the mention of Baker’s 
“Enclosed paper about the Customs,” it 
may be surmised that the father-in-law 
finally received this agreement in written 
form. Defoe’s reference to “City 
Customes ” in his letter alludes to a special 
“scheme of succession ” entitled, in the law 
manuals of the period, “ Custom of London 
quando Civis & liber Homo de London 
dies.” This custom specifically provided 
that “the Wife of the Testator ought to 
have one Part, the Executors the second 
Part to discharge Legacies, and to dispose 
at their Discretion, and the Children of the 
Testator, which were not sufficiently pro- 
vided for in his Life-time, a third Part.’* 
Important modifications of this scheme, 
which strictly speaking was distinct from 
common law, were being established in 
Defoe’s time. Not until late in the seven- 
teenth century, as Sir William Holdsworth 
states in his History of English Law, was 
there formulated “a rule founded on the 
custom of London” which required “. . . if 
any child including the heir at law has 
received an advancement from his or her 
father in money, and the father has died 
completely intestate, such child must bring the 
amount of the advancement into hotch-pot 
if he wishes to share with his brothers and 
sisters."* With regard to intestate succes- 
sion, the Custom of London remained in 
force as late as 1856. In London, more- 
over, the claims of the wife and children 
took precedence over a will until 1724, when 
the restrictions upon testation were 
abolished. Even where a father died leav- 
ing a will, the rule concerning “ advance- 
ment” prevailed in the early eighteenth 
century.’ In his just interpretation of “ City 


5 Baron and Feme. A Treatise of the Common 

concerning Husbands and Wives (2nd ed.; 
London, 1719), p. 124. 

.§QGrd ed.; London, 1923), III, 562. A_ full 


discussion of ‘the custom of London” appears 


in Holdsworth, pp. 550-563. 
7 Ibid., p. 552. 
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Customes,” Defoe shows himself well 
informed and considerably advanced in his 
thinking on legal matters. 

That Defoe understood “ City Customes ” 
is further confirmed by an _ important 
passage in The Fortunate Mistress (1724). 
Roxana, the main character, contrasts the 
advantages of a mistress with those of the 
wife: “ FIRST, A Wife appears boldly and 
honourably with her Husband, lives a Home 
and possesses his House, his Servants, his 
Equipages, and has a Right to them all, and 
to call them her own; entertains his Friends, 
owns his Children, and has the return of 
Duty and Affection from them, as they are 
here her own, and claims upon his Estate, 
by the Custom of England, if he dies, and 
leaves her a Widow.”*® In all probability, 
Roxana has in mind the same “ Custom of 
London” which troubled Defoe, a few 
years after the publishing of the novel, 
during Henry Baker’s “ romantic ” courtship 


of Sophia. SPIRO PETERSON. 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


ae Shakespeare Head Edition, Oxford, 1927), 
53. 


’ 


THE GHOST IN JAMES THOMSON’S 
POEM “SUMMER ” 


"THERE is a passage in James Thomson’s 

poem “Summer” in 1727,’ which 
appears to reflect the death of his father. 
His father died of apoplexy in 1719, when 
Thomas was 18, in circumstances which at 
the time were associated with superstitious 
happenings.” The Rev. Mr. Thomson was 
called to exorcise the Woolie Ghost, which 
haunted a house in the parish of Southdean, 
and at the time was creating great dis- 
turbances amongst the population. The 
local distress was so bad that it was at last 
decided to call the proper authority to lay 
the supernatural agency; and of course this 
was the duty of the local minister. 

James Thomson’s father had just started 
the ritual of exorcism with a prayer, when 
suddenly he appeared to be struck on the 
head by a ball of fire,* became paralyzed 
and incapable of speech. In this condition 
he was carried home and died in great pain. 
Another account of the death of the Rev. 
Mr. Thomson says that he recovered 
sufficiently to attribute his injury to 
diabolical agency. The passage from 
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“Summer” on ghosts is not long, but is 
indicative of Thomson’s remaining super- 
stition, in spite of the fact that at the time 
of the poem’s composition he was begin- 
ning to live in some affluence in London, 
in circles where such happenings would 
tend to be dismissed, and other more 
rational accounts put forward. Also the 
passage was hardly altered at all, except for 
a few words in the numerous revisions of 
“The Seasons” that Thomson made from 
1730 to the last edition in 1746. The 
excerpt is taken from the first edition of 
** Summer.” 

1. His folded Flock secure, the Shepherd Home 

Hies, merry-hearted, and by turns relieves 

The ruddy Milk-Maid of her brimming Pail, 

The Beauty, whom perhaps his witless Heart, 

Unknowing what the Joy-mixt Anguish means, 

Loves fond, by that sincerest Language, shown, 

Of cordial Glances, and obliging Deeds. ; 

Onward They pass, o’er many a panting Height, 

And Valley sunk, and unfrequented, where, 

At Fall of Eve, the Fairy People throng, 

In various Game, and Revelry to pass 

A Summer-Night, as village Stories tell. 

But far about They wander from the Grave 

Of Him, whom his ungentle Fortune fore’d, 

Against Himself, to lift the hated Hand 

Of Violence ; by Man canst out from Life, 

And, after Death, to which They drove his Hope 

Into the broad Way side. The ruin’d Tower 

Is also shun’d, whose unblest Chambers hold, 

Nightly, sole Habitant, the yellow Ghost. 


The verses begin with a tranquil happi- 
ness, of a shepherd returning home from 
work with a milkmaid and as dusk falls the 
superstition inborn of centuries make them 
realize that they have wandered from their 
path and are going to pass near the haunted 
house. They begin to imagine the “ Fairy 
People” thronging for their nightly revels, 
“as Village Stories tell,’ and so hurry on 
their way, anxious to be gone from the 
vicinity of past evil. 

An earlier passage in 
gives the lines 

2 while, all night long, 

In spotted troops the recent ghosts complain. 

Demz inding but the covering grave. Meantime 

Locked is the deaf door to distress ; even friends, 

And relatives endeared for many a year, 

Savaged by woe, forget the social tie, 

The blest engagement of the yearning heart, 

And sick in solitude successive die 

Untended and unmourned. 
which seem to indicate that Thomson’s 
father felt impelled to give exorcism, feeling 
that the ghosts demand “ but the covering 
grave.” In “The Seasons” 1746'* the 
passage is finally altered to 


“Summer” 1727, 








: unless, escaped 
From the doomed house, where matchless horror 
ones barbarous fear, the smitten wretch 

With frenzy wild breaks loose, and, loud to 

Heaven 

Screaming, the dreadful policy arraigns, 

Inhuman and unwise. The sullen door, 

Yet uninfected, on its cautious hinge 

Fearing to turn, abhors society : 

Dependents, friends, relations, Love himself, 

Savaged by woe, forget the tender tie, 

The sweet engagement of the feeling heart. 

This, too, shows that Theanen even in 
the later part of his life (he died in 1748) 
was still very much aware of the circum- 
stances surrounding his father’s death. 

Thomson’s father probably died of a 
sudden stroke, brought on by the emotional 
stress of the situation. The stroke was 
accompanied by partial or complete 
paralysis which is often associated with loss 
of speech and language. Thomson himself 
was not present at the exorcism as he was 
at Edinburgh University but he was called 
home at his father’s death. There is no 
record of a relative being present; it is very 
likely that due to prevailing superstition 
the incident was considerably embroidered. 
His father is portrayed as a gentle man who 
hated violence, who by his faith would 
desire to make at peace a “tortured soul” 
doomed to wander earth bound, unless the 
ministrations of the church could interfere 
and give release. 

Thomson’s own fear of ghosts, probably 
existing before but made greater by the 
circumstances surrounding his father’s 
death, is observed by one of the acquain- 
tances of Henry Mackenzie,‘ who writes, 
“He was a student at the University of 
Edinburgh, and his circumstances obliged 
him to have a sharer of his humble apart- 
ment whom Thomson’s late sitting up, 
reading or writing, much incommoded; but 
his chum contrived to force Thomson into 
bed by blowing out the candle and working 
on his terror for ghosts.” A Dr. Somerville’ 
also says that the only perceptible effect on 
Thomson of his father’s death was _ his 
childish fear of ghosts and hobgoblins. 

Also in “ Summer ” is a passage concern- 
ing orphans which was probably inspired 
by some of the bitterness and struggle that 
his mother suffered in removing from her 
home at Southdean and eventually settling 
in comparative security at Edinburgh after 
her husband’s death. 

These lines have great pathos, and seem 
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to reflect the bitterness and frustration of 
the bereaved family. 
4. The Hard, the Lewd, the Cruel, and the False, 
Who, all Day long, have made the Widow weep, 
And snatch’d the Morsel from her Orphan’s 
Mouth, 
To give their Dogs: but to th’*harmonious mind, 
Who makes the hopeless Heart to sing for Joy, 
Diffusing kind Beneficence around 
Boastless, as now descends the silent Dew, 
To Him, the long Review of order’d Life 
Is inward Rapture, only to be felt. 


The passages quoted may be taken as a 
projection of the feelings of Thomson him- 
self about his father’s death. They are also 
associated with his own superstitions which 
would have prevailed upon himself and his 
friends who were living in the vicinity of a 
place reputed by tradition and local experi- 
ence to be haunted. The fears already well 
planted would take on a far grimmer aspect 
to a mind sensitive and well nurtured in 
local occult occurrences. Experiences which 
Thomson and his Mother had gone through, 
would have made him reflect on the posi- 
tion of a family left fatherless, especially 
the family of a humble churchman in the 
Scotland of the early eighteenth century. 

The distress of his mother, and her 
struggle, is summed up by some lines taken 
from Thomson’s poem “On the Death of 
His Mother ” written in 1725. 

No more the orphan train around her stands, 

While her full heart upbraids her needy hands! 

No more the widow’s lonely fate she feels, 

The shock severe that modest wants conceals, 

The ews scourge, the scorn of wealthy 

ride, 

hud poeattare unnumbered ills beside. 


T. R. FRANCIs. 


1Summer. A Poem. By James Thomson. 
London. J. Millan. 1727. 8vo. (First Edition.) 
Excerpt 1, pages 77-79. Excerpt 2, pages 59-60. 
Excerpt 4, pages 75-76. Page numbers are given 
as the lines are unnumbered. 

1* The Seasons. By James Thomson. 
A. Millar. 1746. 12mo. 

? Macaulay, G. C. James Thomson. English Men 
of Letters Series. London. 1910. 

’Grant, D. James Thomson. The Poet of the 
Seasons. Cresset Press. London. 1951. 

‘The Anecdotes and Egotisms of Henry Mac- 
kenzie. 1745-1831. Edited by H. W. Thompson. 
Oxford University Press. 1927. 

5 The Poetical Works 
William Tegg. London. 1850. 
notes by Nichols.) 

® The Complete Poetical Works of James Thom- 
son. Oxford Standard Authors. London. 1951. 
Excerpt 1, pages 114-115. Excerpt 2, page 124; in 
notes to “Summer.” Excerpt 3, page 91. Excerpt 
4, page 114; this is the 1746 version of the verses 
given in 1. “Summer” 1727, pages 75-76. 


London. 


Thomson. 
(Introduction and 
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7 David Stuart, Earl of Buchan. Essays on the 
Lives and Writings of Fletcher of Saltoun and the 
Poet Thomson. J. Debrett. London. 1792. 
Page 187, this poem is first published in this work. 

Note: In The Complete Poetical Works of James 
Thomson,® the 1746 ‘* Seasons” is the one adhered 
to, but variations are given in excellent notes. 


DAVID GARRICK AND JAMES 
RALPH: REMARKS ON A 
CORRESPONDENCE 


ON February 17, 1758, appeared one of 
the first outcries on behalf of those 
harried men who wrote for bread, James 
Ralph’s Case of Authors by Profession or 
Trade, Stated. ... A long-time inhabitant 
of Grub Street, Ralph had had intimate 
acquaintance with his and his fellow-toilers’ 
masters—booksellers, politicians, and theatre 
managers. Among those whom he flayed, 
none was more caustically lashed than the 
manager of Drury Lane, David Garrick. 
This attack must have occasioned more than 
one raised eye-brow: the two men had been 
friends for well over a decade. Without 
doubt, Garrick, sensitive as he was, was out- 
raged at this virulent indictment by Ralph, 
whom he termed “the most ungrateful man 
in the kingdom.’ The friendship, surely 
enough, was over. What caused Ralph to 
deliver a verbal lashing to his erstwhile 
friend has not been, however, precisely 
known. This minor tempest in the stormy 
career of Garrick the manager is dissipated 
by five letters in the Forster Collection, 
Victoria and Albert Museum. Four are 
from Ralph to Garrick, and one is a draft 
of a reply Garrick wrote. These letters also 
serve at once to amplify and correct state- 
ments made about the Ralph-Garrick 
relationship in the latter’s biography by his 
friend, Tom Davies. 
According to Davies, George Dodington, 
a politician and would-be patron of men of 
letters, had introduced Ralph to Garrick.” 
This meeting probably occurred some time 
during the winter of 1743-44 or perhaps 
earlier, for Garrick, then acting manager of 
Drury Lane, produced Ralph’s play The 
Astrologer on April 3, 1744. After Fleet- 
wood, the sole patentee, had been persuaded 
by Garrick to accept the play, it was 
“rehearsed carefully and acted. Mr. 
Garrick wrote the prologue and epilogue; 


1 Thomas Davies, Memoirs of the Life of David 
a hg . .. (London, 1780), p. 238. 
p. § 
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the first he spoke himself, and the latter 
was given to Mrs. Woffington.”* The play 
closed for want of an audience after the first 
night’s performance. For several years 
afterward, nevertheless, a friendship existed 
between Ralph and Garrick which, accord- 
ing to Davies, materially affected Ralph’s 
fortune. In the fall of 1753, Dodington 
wrote in his Diary that Ralph “ made his 
peace with the ministry by means of Lord 
Hartington, to whose favour he was recom- 
mended by Mr. Garrick: .. . he was to have 
300 /. a year and 200 /. immediately down, 
to repay to those he was engaged with, 
the money they had advanced to him.’® To 
the Duke of Bedford, for whom and his 
faction Ralph was then writing The Pro- 
tester, he returned 150,° keeping the remain- 
ing £50 as compensation, no doubt, for 
labour already performed. 

Ralph had to wait six months till the first 
instalment of the pension came through, but 
he was not behind-hand in again thanking 
those he considered his benefactors.* His 
financial worries—he had a wife, Ann, and 
a daughter, Helen, to support—were now 
laid at rest. Given during the Newcastle 
administration, Ralph’s pension was con- 
tinued under that of Lord Bute until Ralph’s 
death, January 24, 1762. 

A comparison of Davies’ version of the 
Ralph-Garrick friendship with the letters 
(and Dodington’s Diary) reveals differences. 
The first letter of Ralph’s to Garrick, that 
of May 15, 1754, supports Dodington’s brief 


3 Davies, loc. cit. 

4 The Diary of the late George Bubb Dodington, 
Baron of Melcombe Regis: From March 8, 1749, 
to February 6, 1761... A New Edition. By 
Henry Penruddock Wyndham. . . (Salisbury, 
1784), p. 251. Dodington noted that he had learned 
on November 3 of the pension from Ralph himself. 

5 The Correspondence of John, 4th Duke of 
Bedford. . . . With an Introduction, by Lord 
John Russell (London, 1842), II, 135. According 
to the ubiquitous Horace Walpole, Ralph “‘. . . had 
the good fortune to be bought off from his last 
journal, the Protester, for the only paper that he 
did not write in it.” (Memoires of the . . . Reign 
of George the Second. . . . (London, 1822), I, 
301.) Being a gentleman, Walpole refrained from 
mentioning that he himself wrote the paper con- 
cerned, The Protester, no. 23, November 3, 1753. 
His MS. copy of the essay is in Waldegrave MS 3, 
ff. 79-82, owned by W. S. Lewis. 

® The pension payments to Ralph (and others) 
are recorded in an appendix to Sir Lewis Namier’s 
The Structure of Politics at the Accession of George 
IIT (London, 1929), vol. II. The first payment of 
£150 was made to Ralph on May 7, 1754: See 
Namier, IT, 522, and letter of May 15, 1754. 
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notation concerning the pension. Davies 


made no mention of Lord Hartington in 


connection with this affair. 
posedly repeating Garrick’s own telling of 
the incident, Davies had Henry Pelham, 
brother of the Duke of Newcastle, say, “ ‘as 
Mr. Ralph is your friend, Mr. Garrick, | 
shall with pleasure, and to oblige you, grant 
him a_ pension.’”’ This account puts 
Garrick in the best of roles: using his 
friendship and influence with an important 
politician to aid another, less fortunate 
friend. But it is to be doubted that even 
Lord Hartington’s intercession tells the 
whole story. 

In the summer of 1753, an exchange of 
letters took place—the subject in part being 
The Protester and Ralph—between the 
Duke of Newcastle and his brother, Henry. 
The Duke, then First Lord of the Treasury, 
was “sorry” that “ the duke of Bedford and 
his great friends . . . have got this Pen. ... 
I intend to take an opportunity of talking 
to the king upon it.”* Pelham was quick to 
reply, and on the 20th of July (three days 
after the Duke had written to him) wrote in 
his characteristically forthright manner: 


I am satisfied, the less notice is taken of 
him [Ralph] the better: it has been my 


Instead, sup- | 


doctrine always, and I think experience | 


shews I am in the right. I could have 


had the fellow if I would; but his conduct, | 


when in pay, was such, that I should have 

been ashamed to have corresponded with 

a this I told his friends and told the 

ing.” 

The friends mentioned here may well have 
been the manager of Drury Lane and Lord 
Hartington. If Davies’ account is true, then 
Garrick must have been honey-tongued 
indeed to change Pelham’s contempt for 
Ralph. It is not stretching a point, how- 
ever, to maintain that the Duke of New- 
castle, a timorous man constitutionally un- 
fitted for his high position, was the most 
instrumental in silencing Ralph with a 
pension. As far as Ralph knew, though, it 
was his friend Garrick and the manager’s 
friend Lord Hartington who did him this 
great favour. He was, therefore, truly 
grateful: of this feeling, as Ralph expressed 
it in May 1754, there should be no doubt. 


7 Davies, p. 231. 

8 William Coxe, The Memoirs of the Administra- 
tion of the Right Honourable Henry Pelham. ..- 
(London, 1829), II, 484. 

® Coxe, II, 485. 
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In addition to the matter of Ralph’s 
pension, these letters shed new light on his 
unhappy dalliance with Thalia, the comic 


muse. In Davies’ telling, even after the 
failure of The Astrologer, “. . . the dramatic 
turn had not left” Ralph. “. .. He was con- 


tinually teazing Mr. Garrick to encourage 
him in his error. In vain did the manager 
endeavour to open his eyes, and to convince 
him of his inability to prosper in the mimic 
world.”?° Now then, either Davies is wrong 
or Ralph a liar. For in his letter of Sep- 
tember 17, 1757, he wrote that as early as 
1743 he had resolved to turn his “ Back on 
the Delusion for good and all.... This 
Resolution ” he adhered “to invariably for 
Ten Years in Succession. ...” It was 
Garrick, according to Ralph, who had 
induced him to break this resolution by 
asking him to write again for the stage. If 
the manager himself had _ previously 
attempted, as Davies said, to discourage 
Ralph’s ambitions as playwright, he would 
not likely hurl the lie direct in Garrick’s 
face. 

There is a more important point to these 
letters, moreover, than that of showing 
Davies sought to make his friend Garrick 
appear larger than life. They tell us for the 
first time that Ralph had been personally 
involved in writing for the theatre, inter- 
mittent though this involvement was, 
between April 1744 and the publication of 
Case of Authors ... in 1758. The letter of 
August 5, 1754, indicates that Ralph had 
already finished the first act of a play— 
probably the adaptation of an old comedy 
mentioned in the letter of September 17, 
1757—and that he finished it by the end of 
the year. And from the last letter (Septem- 
ber 17th) we learn that Ralph wrote three 
acts of an original comedy, entertained the 
idea of writing a farce, and finished in 1757, 
most likely during the summer, the full five 
acts of another comedy. That Garrick 
would produce none of these plays appears 
to have so embittered Ralph that his grati- 
tude for Garrick’s part in obtaining the 
pension was smothered. 

“.. . We should imagine,” Davies re- 
marked, that Garrick’s getting Ralph a 
pension “. . . was an obligation which... 
would have had a powerful effect on the 
mind of Mr. Ralph, and have tied him for 
ever, by the motives of gratitude, to Mr. 


10 Davies, pp. 229-230. 
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Garrick. . . .”"? Ralph’s gratitude at the 
time of the pension (1754) ought not to be 
questioned; he wrote even as late as 1757 
that 


. .. aS to the Favours you have done me, 
and the Trouble you have bestowd upon 
me, nothing that has happend, or that 
can happen, shall ever put me, on dimin- 
ishing their Value, or explaining away the 
Duties of Acknowledgment incumbent on 
me for them.’* 


However sincere Ralph was in this pro- 
testation, it is true that the Case of Authors 
. , With its diatribe against Garrick, 
appeared exactly five months later. Davies, 
in continuing his comments, made a shrewd 
guess: “. . . a certain unaccountable cold- 
ness succeeded to an apparent warmth of 
friendship between these gentlemen. The 
cause of Mr. Ralph’s disgust I could never 
learn; but have always attributed it to the 
manager’s refusing some comedy or farce, 
which he had imprudently pressed upon 
him.”** Again in his last letter, Ralph has 
it, contrariwise, that Garrick had promised 
to perform the adaptation when done and 
had encouraged him to go ahead with a 
new comedy “on a Plan acknowledg’d by 
your self [Garrick] to be new and strik- 
ing... .” Benjamin Franklin may have 
urged Ralph in 1725 to cease writing poetry 
for which he had little talent, but it would 
seem that Garrick, despite Davies’ words to 
the contrary, sought to engage Ralph 
actively once more in “the Service of the 
Theatre,” and having succeeded in so doing 
then rejected what Ralph had written. 
Garrick’s critical assessment of Ralph’s 
efforts may have been perfectly just; Ralph’s 
resentment of this treatment, if his letters tell 
true, is also perfectly understandable. This 
resentment worked itself out in the Case of 
Authors. ... Never again, apparently, were 
the former friends to speak to each other. 
This friendship the following letters reveal 
at its height and in its dissolution. 


Letter I—Ralph to Garrick 
May 15 1754 
Dear Sir 
Yesterday, and not before, I had the 
Honor of a most favorable Reception from 
the D of N. [Duke of Newcastle] for which 


11 Davies, p. 231. 
12 Ralph to Garrick, September 17, 1757. 
13 Davies, pp. 231-32. 
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I stand so highly indebted to the Goodness 
of my Lord Hartington,’ and to you for 
his Lordships ready Exertion of it on my 
behalf, that I could not excuse myself from 
troubling you with this farther Acknowledg- 
ment. 

I have not, however, done the same to my 
Lord for fear of being thought rather 
officious than grateful,... But if ever my 
Name should happen to recur, I hope you 
will be still so indulgent to me, as to assure 
him; That, as long as I breathe, I shall 
speak of him upon all Occasions, as I have 
found him to be, that is to say, one of the 
most benevolent Men living: And I am, in 
the most particular Manner, Dear Sir, 

Your most Obligd, and most 
affectionate, humble Servt. 
My Compliments J: Ralph 
ever wait upon 
Mrs Garrick. 
Manuscript: Forster Bequest, Victoria and 
Albert Museum. Publication: None. 
Address: “To / David Garrick Esqr / at 
his House in / Southampton Street / Covent 
Garden.” Letter was sent via Penny Post: 
in center of post mark is a “W” above 
“L” (or “T”) and “H.” Endorsement: 
None. 


Letter II—Ralph to Garrick and James 
Lacy’ 
Chiswick Augt 5. 1754 
Gentlemen 
As it is no Secret to either of you, That 
I am not rich, you will not be surpris’d to 
find, That the extraordinary and unforeseen 
Expences of this Year, have brought some 
Difficulties upon me with respect to Money- 
Matters... . And I hope you will not be 
surpris’d That I apply to you for Assistance, 
preferably to any Others of my Acquain- 
tance... . I have had many Reasons to 
know you are my Friends and Well Wishers. 
... You have both Affluence and Benevo- 
lence. . . . And I hope you have no ill 
opinion of my Integrity or Gratitude. . 


14 William Cavendish, Marquess of Hartington, 
1729-1755; fourth Duke of Devonshire, December 
5, 1755-October 2, 1764. Garrick met Lord Hart- 
ington at the town residence of mutual friends, the 
Earl and Countess of Burlington. 

15 Garrick became co-patentee with Lacy in the 
management of Drury Lane on April 9, 1747, at 
the latter’s request. Lacy, who handled the business 
affairs, was soon over-shadowed by the production 
manager, Garrick. Lacy died in 1774. 
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Not to tease you with more Introduction | 
than may be necessary, I have present 
Occasion for 70£: And if you will be so 
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good as to give me Credit for that Sum, till | 


it appears, whether I can be of Service to 
the Theatre next Season or not; you will 
extricate me from many Difficulties, and 
confer a suitable Obligation upon me. Not 


that I would desire such a Favor on sucha | 


Contingence only. . On the Contrary 
. . . Should That fail, I will nevertheless, 
discharge the Debt within the Year——and 
if you require it with proper Interest. 

If you comply, Gentlemen, (as I am 
inclin’d to flatter myself you will,) a Draught 


on Mr Clutterbuck,’® I suppose will be the | 


readiest Means of answering my Request: 
And I will give him my Note for the Money 
in what Terms you shall prescribe. 

I have no more to add, Gentlemen, but 
that the first Act of the Comedy we talked 
of is done: And that the Remainder suall 
be dispatchd by the End of November. 

I am, with great Esteme and Affection 

Gentlemen 
A Duplicate of this Your most Obliged 
has been sent to and most Humb'e Servt. 


Mr Lacy. J: Ralph 
Manuscript: Forster Bequest, Victoria and 
Albert Museum. Publication: | None. 


Address: “To / Messrs Garrick and Lacy.” 
Endorsement (in Garrick’s hand) “ The first 
25£ Note shall be taken up when due.” 


Letter I1I—Ralph to Garrick 
Chiswick Sept 13, 1757 
Dear Sir 


In return to your Favour of the 10th. I 
can only make you the best Compliments in 
my Power, on the Excellency of your Man- 
agement in providing for a whole Seasons 
Entertainment before the Doors were open, 
which I was not prepard for; and desire the 
Trifle I sent you, may be left inclos’d, at 
your House in Town, till my Waterman shall 
call for it: Being ingag’d on Friday, and at 
all Times desirous, to give you as little 
Trouble as possible... . I am, with a due 


16 Mr Clutterbuck’? was ‘A  much-valued 
friend of Mr. Garrick’s, a man of business of 
considerable fortune. He kept a shop, the sign of 
the Three Angels in the Strand, and had a country- 
house at Richmond.’ Clutterbuck was a neighbor 
of Garrick’s in the country. (The Private Corre- 
spondence of David Garrick with the most Cele- 
brated Persons of his Time. . . . (London, 1833), 
I, 70: Editor’s note.) 
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Sensibility of all the civil Things, you have 
been pleas’d to say to me, on this Occasion, 


Dear Sir, 
Your Oblig’d 
Humble Servant 
J: Ralph 

Manuscript: Forster Bequest, Victoria and 
Albert Museum. Publication: None. 
Address: ‘“*To David Garrick Esar: / at 
his House in / Southampton Street / Covent 
Garden.” Endorsement: None. 


Letter IV—Garrick to Ralph (Draft of a 
letter sent Wednesday, Sept. 14, 1757.) 
Sr. 

Whatever Sentiments Mr. Ralph is pleas’d 
to conceive of me or my Management I will 
venture to say that ye Manager of a Theatre, 
[‘is” deleted] must be a very insufficient 
one, who has not provided for the Winter’s 
Entertainments before ye Opening of his 
[sic] Playhouse & I may affirm, that no 
Writer in my time has ever took 
[complain ” deleted] it ill that his Play was 
not acted so immediatly after the Delivery 
of it to ye Manager—I am much oblig’d to 
you that you have hinder’d me from coming 
to Chiswick on Fryday [sic] having as little 
time to spare as Mr. Ralph; Not but He 
must be Sensible that I have not thought 
much of a little trouble when I imagin’d 
that it would be of ye least Service to him. 





Iam St 
Your and humb 
Servt. 
DG 
Manuscript: Forster Bequest, Victoria and 
Albert Museum. Publication: None. 


Address and Endorsement: None. 


Letter V—Ralph to Garrick 
Chiswick Sepr 17, 1757 
Sir, 

So long ago as the Year 1743 I had reason 
to be convine’d, That the Stage was 
inchanted Ground to me, which I might 
see, but was never to take hold of; and I 
then resolv’d, to turn my Back on the Delu- 
sion for good and all. ... This Resolution 
I adher’d to invariably for Ten Years in 
Succession. . And you were the only 
Man that could have induc’d me to break 
it... which you did, by putting me on 
altering some old Comedy, under Promise 
That it should be perform’d when done. .. . 
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In this Service I imploy’d Time enough to 
convince me, That to compose was as easy 
as to cobble. . I then turn’d my Hand 
from old to new Things; hoping to be 
instrumental at least in preserving a Secret, 
which seem’d to be on the Point of being 
lost to the Country. ... But in This I was 
again unlucky. ... For having submitted 
to be judg’d in part, by producing Three 
Acts only out of Five, my Plan was con- 
demn’d without Mercy, and I acquiesc’d in 
the Sentence, almost without a Murmur... . 
I then became humble enough to think of 
stooping to a Farce, which, it is true, I was 
promis’d Room for by Mr Lacy in your 
Name; but on second Thoughts, chose to 
avoid the Imprudence of risquing the little 
Character I had, in a Way which could add 
so little to it.... And again apply’d myself 
to the Construction of another Comedy on 
a Plan acknowledg’d by your self to be new 
and striking, which having lick’d into some- 
thing like Shape, I took care to tender be- 
fore your Doors were opend, believing in such 
case no Danger of a Disappointment could 
lye against me in point of Time. . . . But 
by some strange Fatality I was never, it 
seems, to make a right Judgment with 
regard to the Theatre. . Your Letter of 
the 10th gave me to understand this Belief 
[sic] of mine was ill-grounded.... And 
your other Letter of Wednesday (the 14th) 
is full of Resentment, That a Man of the 
wrong Side of Fifty should find out, another 
Year of waiting was too large a Tax on a 
short Term, for any Man of common Sense, 
[“ with” deleted] to pay; which was the 
amount of mine to you, expressed in the 
most complaisant Terms in my Power to 
use.... And if some little Impatience had 
been visible at Bottom, allow me to ask 
you, Sir, whether it would not have been 
nobler in you to have imputed it, to the 
Peevishness incident to all Mankind, under 
Disappointments and Difficulties? And 
whether in your happy situation, you could 
not very well have afforded to do so? 
For the Rest, Sir, you must be convinc’d, 
That I cannot be so absurd as to put my 
Time into the Scale against yours or even 
your very Harlequins. ... I was in fact 
desirous to avoid a farther Eclaircissement 
which, I foresaw, would administer no Con- 
solation to me.... And as to the Favours 
you have done me, and the Trouble you 
have bestowd upon me, nothing that has 
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happend, or that can happen, shall ever put 
me, on diminishing their Value, or explain- 
ing away the Duties of Acknowledgment 
incumbent on me for them.... Being still, 
with Truth and Sincerity, 
Sir 
Your most Obliged 
Humble Servt 


J: Ralph 
Manuscript: Forster Bequest, Victoria and 
Albert Museum. Publication: None. 


Address: “To / David Garrick Esqr. / in 
Southampton Street / Covent Garden / 
London.” Endorsement: None. 


JOHN B. SHIPLEY. 
University of Colorado. 


SAMUEL DANIEL AND THE EARL OF 
HERTFORD 


N an article entitled Daniel’s Panegyrike 
and the Earl of Hertford (P.Q. xxxii, 
iii, July, 1953, pp. 342-4), C. C. Seronsy 
offers some bibliographical evidence for be- 
lieving that Daniel met the Earl of Hertford 
and sought his patronage as early as 1603. 
Further evidence for dating this association 
is provided by a passage from The Queenes 
Arcadia to which attention has not previ- 
ously been drawn and this suggests that the 
patronage did not in fact begin till rather 
later. 

In Act V, scene IV of The Queenes 
Arcadia a reconciliation is taking place be- 
tween Palaemon and Sylvia in which each 
repents of having said harsh things of the 
opposite sex. Sylvia begins the recantation: 

“..O pardon me you worthy race 

Of men, if I in passion uttred ought 

In preiudice of your most noble sexe ; 

And thinke it was m’agrieved errour spake 

It knew not what, transported so, not I.” 

(Grosart, vol. 3, p. 294, Il. 2401-5) 
Whereupon Palaemon replies: 

“* And pardon me you glorious company, 

You starres of women, if m’inraged heate 

Have ought profan’d your reverent dignity ; 

And thou bright Pallas, sov’raigne of all Nimphes, 

The royall Mistresse of our Pastorall Muse, 

And thou Diana honour of the woods, 

To whom I vow my songs, and vow my selfe, 

Forgive me mine offence, and be you pleas’d 

“* T’accept of my repentance now therefore, 

And grace me still; and I desire no more.” 

(pp. 294-5, ll. 2406-2415) 
Palaemon’s speech begins simply enough as 
a parallel with Sylvia’s but it soon steps out 
of the context of the play. There has been 
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no previous reference to any poetic interest | 
on Palaemon’s part which might explain his | 
address to Pallas as “ The royall Mistresse — 


of our Pastorall Muse” and there seems no 
reason within the play why he should speak 
of vowing to Diana his songs, for he is not 
known to have sung any, nor why he should 
dedicate himself to her. The passage calls 
for a personal and non-dramatic interpreta- 
tion and fortunately the key is available. The 
Queenes Arcadia as the title-page of 1606 
explains, was “presented to her Maiestie 
and her Ladies” in August 1605. Some 
eighteen months earlier, in January 1604, 
Daniel’s masque, The Vision of the Twelve 
Goddesses, had been presented at Hampton 
Court and the parts of the goddesses had 
been taken by the ladies of the court. The 
Queen herself represented Pallas’ and the 
Countess of Hertford Diana.” That the 
reference to Pallas in the Queenes Arcadia 
passage is meant as a compliment to the 
Queen is clear from the terms in which it is 
couched and there seems every likelihood in 
the circumstances that the Diana of The 
Queens Arcadia is also the Diana of the 
Twelve Goddesses, i.e. the Countess of Hert- 
ford. The address to Diana in The Queenes 
Arcadia sounds like a dedication of loyalty 
and labour to a new patron and the produc- 
tion of the play may have provided an 
opportunity for a public proclamation of a 
new allegiance. If this is so then the Hert- 
ford patronage probably dates from not long 
before August 1605. 


(1) Daniel himself gives this information 
in his description of the masque addressed 
to the Countess of Bedford (Grosart, vol. 3, 
p. 190). 

(2) The authority for this is a copy of the 
surreptitious edition of the masque in 1604 
which contains manuscript notes, probably 
by Lord Worcester, of the names of the 
ladies who represented the goddesses. See 





the edition of the masque by E. Law, | 


London, 1880, p. 51, and Chambers, Eliza- 
bethan Stage, vol. 3, p. 278. Collier in the 
1879 edition of his English Dramatic Poetry 
vol. i, p. 347, says that the Countess of 
Bedford represented Diana, giving as refer- 
ence “an original manuscript of the 
masque ”’; but no such manuscript is known 
and probably he simply miscopied the 
manuscript notes of the surreptitious edition. 


JoAN REES. 
Birmingham. 
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Readers’ Queries 





LE MAY FAMILY.—I have recently had 
published by the Whitefriars Press of 
Tonbridge the ‘Records of the Le May 
Family in England (1630-1950) ’—the result 
of five years’ research—naturally for private 
circulation among their people. But, to my 
surprise, we have had requests for the book 
(which is priced 30s.) from various public 
libraries, such as Belfast, Manchester, etc. 
The family, as known today, is of 
Huguenot descent, from Arnoul Le May 
who baptised his son at the Threadneedle 
Street Chapel in London as Abreham in 
1633. But by a coincidence I have come 
across a Norman, Augustus le May, who 
was instituted as Rector of Stow Maries 
near Chelmsford in December 1332; and 
now I hear through a _ paper called 
‘Reveille,’ of Richard le Mey, Co. Hunts., 
1273, Bateman le Mey, Co. Bedford, Cristin 
le May, Co. Cambs., Emma le May., Co. 
Oxford, 1273. 
Perhaps the librarians of the four county 
libraries mentioned could tell me something 


about them. REGINALD LE May. 


RYDEN’S LIBRARY.—I am engaged 

in preparing for publication a check- 

list of books owned by John Dryden, and 

should be glad to receive any information 

concerning Dryden association items and 
their present whereabouts. 


T. A. BrrRRELL. 


ATTS, HYMNS AND SPIRITUAL 
SONGS (13th EDITION).—Can any- 
one assist in verifying the publication of 
this edition of Watts’ Hymns? It is adver- 
tised in the 5th edition of Watts’ Art of 
reading and writing English, 1737, and in at 
least two other works of Watts’ published 
in 1739 and 1745. No copy has yet been 
traced through the usual literary channels, 
nor any other reference to it found. Each 
of the first sixteen editions, with this one 
exception, has been traced and any informa- 
tion regarding the 13th edition will be grate- 
fully received by the Borough Librarian, 
Central Library, Stoke Newington, Church 
Street, London, N.16. H. E. Waites. 
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" OMEN IN ENGLISH LIFE.”—In her 
book, “ Women in English Life” (2 
vols., 1896), Georgiana Hill states that in 
1770 an Act was passed “that all women 
of whatever age rank or profession or 
degree, whether virgins maids or widows, 
that shall from and after such act impose 
upon seduce or betray into matrimony any 
of his Majesty’s male subjects by scents, 
paints, cosmetic washes, artificial teeth, false 
hair, Spanish wools, iron stays, hoops, high- 
heeled shoes etc., shall incur the penalty of 
the law now in force against witchcraft and 
like misdemeanours and that the marriage 
upon conviction shall stand null and void.” 
No such Act was passed in 1770 or at any 
other time as far as can be ascertained. It 
seems that the authoress has either had her 
leg pulled or has been deceived by a 
privately printed bogus Act produced for a 
wager. Can any reader offer a solution? 


C. S. A. Dosson. 


ROPOSED CANAL.—In_ 1824 an 
elaborate Report beautifully bound was 
drawn up by that versatile engineering 
genius, Thomas Telford, on a proposed ship 
canal between Bridgwater Bay and Seaton 
to join the Bristol and English Channels. It 
was presented at a meeting of subscribers 
held at the London Coffee House, Ludgate 
Hill, on 16th December, 1824. The Report 
contains maps and plans for the canal and 
the harbour constructions at each end. 
Telford estimated the cost of the canal at 
£1,750,000 and the annual income at 
£211,000. It was decided at the meeting to 
prepare a Bill and to take steps to obtain an 
Act of Parliament. 

Is there any information available as to 
why no such canal was constructed? Did 
Parliament refuse to sanction it, or was it 
that the necessary money was not sub- 


scribed? R. L. EAGLe. 


LLUSTRATIONS ON BOOK-“JACK- 
ETS.”—I have recently purchased two 
newly published books (one topographical 
the other biographical) each of which has 
an interesting illustration which appears on 
the “jacket” only. As the illustrations are 
entirely pertinent to the letterpress, I have 
to decide whether to destroy the jackets to 
preserve the illustrations, or risk loss of 
illustrations from wear and tear. Comments 
are invited. P.D.M. 
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ENEDICT DONKIN.—I should be 
grateful for any information about the 

late Rt. Rev. Benedict Donkin (believed to 
have lived in Oxford), or his Consecrator, 
a retired Mexican prelate, Bishop Sancher y 
Camachao. The loan of any letters or 
documents still extant would be appreciated. 


cS. F. TOLL. 


yone MITCHELL KEMBLE.—Can any 

reader tell me of the present where- 
abouts of any MSS of Kemble’s publica- 
tions, or of any of his correspondence, or 
of any other correspondence having refer- 


ence to him? JoHN KILLHAM. 


University College of N. Staffs., 
Keele, Staffs. 


URDER BY GARROTTING.—Details 
wanted of the murder by garrotting 
circa 1841 of William Soper, a ship’s cap- 
tain, while crossing Greenwich Park on the 
way to join his ship at Rotherhithe. 


ANGUS I. MACNAGHTEN. 


ATTHEW ARNOLD.—I am preparing 
a study of Matthew Arnold’s The 
Strayed Reveller, and Other Poems, 1849, 
Empedocles on Etna, and Other Poems, 
1852, and Poems, 1853. I should be most 
grateful if any of your readers could advise 
me of existing copies of these three volumes 
of poetry, the inscriptions, if any, that exist 
in each copy, and, if possible, the history 
of acquisition. Rocer L. BRooKs. 
230 Ketchum Building, 


University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado. 


XTEN.—Information is wanted con- 
cerning a Lewis Axten who arrived in 
Ohio about 1858. M.M. 


ILLIAM FASKEN.—I am anxious to 
discover any facts relating to Dr. 
William Fasken. R.N., who was surgeon on 
H.M.S. “ Fawn” during her cruise in the 
western Pacific in 1860-2, and also the 
whereabouts of the missing volumes of his 
Journals. 

An account of the latter part of the 
voyage, up to 2nd September, 1862, by T. H. 
Hood, was published in 1863. The lengthy 
visits to New Zealand from 23rd July 1860 
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to 21st June 1861, and from mid-September 
1861 to 31st March 1862 are entirely 
omitted, Hood’s account beginning with the 
“ Fawn’s” arrival at Sydney from New 
Zealand on 7th May 1862. 

Fasken kept very full Journals of his 
cruises, but these have become scattered, 
and I have only three volumes out of per- 
haps a dozen or more. Those I have con- 
tain full accounts of the visits to New 
Zealand, ending with the departure for 
Sydney on about Ist May 1862, thus they 
fill the gap in Hood’s narrative. 


"THE TRAGEDY OF PHARAOH (p. 
321).—Is not this title a mistranslation, 
Phare being the French for a lighthouse? 


R. C. GALE. 


HE ROEBUCK FAMILY OF 

SHEFFIELD, SCOTLAND, CANADA, 
U.S.A. AND RUSSIA, CIRCA 1600 
ONWARDS.—For many years now, re- 
searches have been proceeding on the above 
subject, there being involved many 
academic, professional and industrial bodies. 
Following the demise of my father I took 
over the reins of this research and together 
with my cousin—Senator, The Hon. A. W. 
Roebuck, Q.C., of The Senate, Ottawa— 
and the previously mentioned bodies, I have 
devoted quite a lot of time to the prepara- 
tion of a new family tree dating back to 
1588, John Roebuck of Appleton-Roebuck 
and his son the Buttonmaker of Sheffield. 

I am now concentrating some little effort 
on another branch of the family, namely 
Henry Woolhouse D’Isney Roebuck (who 
assumed the additional surname of Roe- 
buck on inheritance of his uncle, John Roe- 
buck, of Neath’s estates, in 1767). H. W. D. 
Roebuck, then a reputed gambler of some 
note, built Midford Castle in Somerset 
around 1775/80. 

I am given to understand that certain 
biographical information which will be of 
great value to me in my researches was con- 
tained in an article by Sir Ambrose Heal, of 
Baylin’s Farm, Knotty End, Beaconsfield, 
published in your Notes and Queries for 
May 17, 1941, vol. clxxx, page 344. 

Would it be at all possible for me to 
obtain a copy of this article, or a facsimile 
would suffice, since I appreciate that having 
been published during war-time you may 
only have your own file copy available. 


September, 1958 | 
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Any information or assistance you may 
be inclined to afford me would be greatly 
appreciated and I would mention that I am 
writing to you on the advices of Sir Ambrose 
Heal, who I originally approached and who 
informs me, per his letter of the 3rd instant, 
that he does not possess a spare copy of the 
article referred to. 

In grateful anticipation of your ability 
and willingness to assist me, I beg to remain, 


JoHN A. Roesuck, Ph.D. 


Inglenook, Stockingate, 
South Kirkby, Pontefract, Yorks. 


(THOMAS PARNELL.—I am working on 

an edition of the works of Thomas 
Parnell, the early eighteenth-century poet, 
friend of Pope and Swift, and occasional 
contributor to the Spectator and Guardian. 
I am interested to know of any manuscripts 
of his works and letters and any unpublished 
papers likely to throw light on his bio- 
graphy. I should be most grateful to any- 
one who can give me information about 


such manuscripts. C. J. RAWSON. 


BENJAMIN EVERARD.—According to 

the editor of The Posthumous Works 
of Dr. Thomas Parnell, 1758, the manu- 
scripts of the poems in this edition had been 
in the possession of a Benjamin Everard, 
who, on December 5, 1723, had lent them 
to Swift. After Everard’s death, his son 
communicated the MSS to the editor of the 
volume. I have not been able to trace 
Everard and would be glad of information 
about him. He was presumably a Dubliner, 
perhaps the same man whose wife gave 
birth to two sons in 1736 (Gent. Mag. vi 


(1736), 620). C. J. RAWSON. 


SOURCES WANTED. 
Man is a spark that flieth upward. 


Butterflies that ope and close | 
Their wings as babies work their toes. 


The death’s-head infant coldly eyed 

The desert of her shrunken breast. 
_ “The science to which I pinned my faith 
is bankrupt. Its tales were more foolish 
than all the miracles of the priests. . 
What it spread was not an enlightenment 
but a malignant disease. Its counsels, which 
should have established the millennium, 
have led directly to the suicide of Europe. 
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I believed them once more whole-heartedly 
than any religious fanatic believed his 
superstitions; for in their name I helped 
to destroy the faith of the millions of wor- 
shippers in the temples of a thousand 
creeds.” G. B. Shaw (exact source wanted). 
THEODORE C. HOEPFNER. 
Auburn, Alabama, U.S.A. 


I would be grateful if any reader could 
help me to identify the following quotation 
which appears in an _ eighteenth-century 
gam ‘album amicorum’ with the date 
1756: 

“This instant is thine, the next is in the 

womb of futurity, and tho[u] knowest not 

what it may bring forth.” 


L. W. Forster. 


1. Do you want to make your son sick of 
soldiering? Show him the Trainbands of 
London on a field-day. 

2. “the broad falchion did not in a 
ploughshare end.” 

3. “ armed cap-a-pee in nakedness.” 

4. “known to song.” 

5. “ De toutes les instructions propres 4 
l'homme, celle qu’il acquiert le plus tard, et 
le plus difficilement, est la raison méme.” 

6. “Here shelters himself a being, born 
with all those powers which education 
expands, and all those sensations which 
culture refines.” 

The first occurs in Watkin Tench’s narra- 
tive of the Expedition to Botany Bay, 
London, 1879, and the others in the com- 
plete account of the Settlement at Port Jack- 


son, London, 1793. | F, FitzHARDINGE, 
Reader in Australian History. 


MOTHER OF THOUSANDS.—Have 

your readers ever heard of a plant 
called ‘ Mother of Thousands’ or ‘ Wander- 
ing Sailor’? I came across it while 
editing the Gomme Index of Folklore of 
Great Britain for the Folklore Society (Vol. 
23, 1925, p. 365-6 Folklore). The recorder, 
alas, only says ‘‘ this well known plant” and 
it is Cockney, a folk name. If the plant is 
damaged while a sailor relative is away 
harm will befall him, so the superstition 
goes. I cannot find any such plant name in 
the usual reference books, which is strange 
considering the recording is only 30 years 


old. (Col.) Putie W. F. BRown. 
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Replies 





MATIHEW LEIUS (ORLEY) (cciii. 321). 

—I would suggest that “ Aruillarius ” 
refers to Ahrweiler in the Ahr valley, not 
far from Cologne, but apparently slightly to 
the south of the territory of the Ubii. 


L. W. FORSTER. 


ERRICK OF SHIPPOOL, CO. CORK 
(cciii. 320)—In Vol. I of Burke’s 
Landed Gentry published in 1849, the pedi- 
gree of Herrick of Beaumanor precedes that 
of Herrick of Shippool. In it the seventh 
son of Sir William Heyricke (c. 1557-c. 1653) 
is given as “John b. in 1612.” No doubt 
Burke’s pedigree is taken from that printed 
by Nichols in his Leicestershire Vol. I, 
p. 148. The date of birth for all the other 
six sons is here given, and there is therefore 
reason to suppose that Nichols based his 
pedigree upon the parish register. It may 
never be possible to prove beyond doubt 
that the founder of the Herricks of Shippool 
and John Herrick of Beaumanor are 
identical, but surely the fact that the two 
families bear the same arms makes it more 


than probable. C. S. A. Dosson. 


GIR RICHARD SHUTTLEWORTH (cxci. 
105).—At the above reference I asked 

for information about Sir Richard Shuttle- 
worth. I have lately come upon a reference 
in “The Flemings in Oxford” (Oxford 
Historical Society, Ixii, 1913), vol. ii, 89-90, 
which answers my enquiry. 

Writing from Oxford on March 24 
1682/3, the Rev. Thomas Dixon says: 

“Capt. Tempest of Durham has been in 
towne a pretty while. He came up about a 
Nephew of his (one Shuttleworth of York- 
shire) whom he enterd fellow Comoner of 
Trinity College about half a year ago. His 
mother came up also wth him & has con- 
tinued in town wth him, but that did not 
hinder his falling in love wth the president 
of Magdalens only daughter, to whom he 
was married 10 weekes ago and upwards, 
and now they are to go downe to Faucett 
in Yorkshire wth the Capt and his Mother 
(the Capts Sister) if she be able to travell 
this next week: The young Lady is said to 
be with child, though She is not 16, and he 
is not above 17 yeares of age.” 
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A footnote says that Richard Shuttleworth 
was cap. at Forcett 13 Oct. 1666 and 
matriculated at Trinity College, Oxford, on 
10 Nov. 1682. 
College Chapel in 1682 Catherine, only 
daughter and heiress of the Rev. Henry 
Clarke, President of Magdalen. 


He married in Magdalen | 


He was | 


knighted at Windsor on 15 June 1684, and | 


died on 27 August 1687. 
C. Roy HUDLESTON. 
Hatfield College, Durham. 


ECHANICS’ INSTITUTES (cciii. 283). 
—Stourbridge (Worcestershire) Mech- 
anics’ Institute was founded in 1834 and its 
library opened in 1835. In the course of 
time it has developed into Stourbridge 
Institute and Social Club, which owns 
handsome premises and has a membership 
of over 1,000. “The Story of Stourbridge 
Institute and Social Club, 1834-1948,” 
written by Mr. H. E. Palfrey, F.S.A., and 
published in 1948, contains interesting 
information about the old Mechanics’ 
Institute, prominent members of which were 
William Akroyd (the grandfather of Lord 
Beveridge) and Job Till Short (father of 
the late Sir Frank Short, R.A., P.R.E.). 


H. J. HADEN. 


T. CHRISTOPHERS IN CHURCHES 
(cciii., 320).—There are many extant 
examples of mediaeval representations of 
St. Christopher in English churches. C. E. 
Keyser, in his List of Buildings Having 
Mural Decorations (1883), pp. 350-352, re- 
cords 186 examples. There are also some 
30 figures of St. Christopher in still existing 
ancient stained glass; indeed, M. D. Ander- 
son, from whose book Looking for History 
in British Churches (London, 1951) these 
and other details are taken, says: “ We shall 
probably not be far wrong in supposing that 
every medieval church originally had some 
representation of him” (p. 144). One or 
two carved examples survive, a fine one 
being that at Terrington St. Clement in 
Norfolk. The Catholic Encyclopedia (article 
on St. Christopher) gives details of the 
legend of the saint and its Eastern origin, 
and mentions that he was supposed to be of 
extraordinary strength and size (hence, per- 
haps, the gigantic representations, though 
the Catholic Encyclopedia says also that 
“the fact that he was frequently called a 
great martyr may have given rise to the 
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story of his enormous size”). Ease of 
observation, in the case of hurried visits, 
could also be important here. A wall paint- 
ing at Warlingham in Surrey shows him 
wearing a species of turban, in accord with 
the Eastern origin of his legend. The saying, 
“He who today has seen St. Christopher 
shall be free from the assault of illness and 
sudden death,” appears on the large 14th- 
century wall painting of him at Wood Eaton 
(Oxon.) on a scroll over the saint’s shoulder 
written (in Lombardic letters) in Norman 
French: “Ki cest image verra le jur de 
male mort ne murra.” K. R. WEBB. 


The University, Southampton. 


UNT BROWN.”—I can testify that 
this was the common practice in 
Whitby, N. Yorks., when I was a boy. My 
mother had aunts living there, who were 
my great-aunts. They were always spoken 
of as Aunt Wright, Aunt Woodwark, both 
by my mother and by my own generation. 
Period referred to can be put at 1885-1900. 
I was born 1877, my mother 1851. 

I should suppose the custom may still 
exist in that neighbourhood; but as I left it 
a long time ago I can’t be sure of this. My 
own aunts were called by their christian 
names, not by their surnames. 


HENRY ROBINSON. 


(;EORGE SETON (cciii., 181, 271)—On 

March 30th, 1932, Mrs. Hilton Ridley, 
of Little Park End, Simonburn, Northumber- 
land, sent for exhibition at the meeting of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle 
upon Tyne, held on that day, a horn snuff- 
box bearing the figure of Charles I on 


horseback cut in relief with an inscription: 


round it, ending ““O.B. London fecit.” This 
was identified by the authorities of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum as the work of 
John Obrisset, a Huguenot and worker in 
tortoiseshell and horn living in London 
1705-27. See Philip R. S. Philips, John 
Obrisset, Huguenot, Carver, Medallist, Horn 
and Tortoiseshell Worker, and Snuff-box 
Maker (Batsford, 1931), where there is an 
illustration of this box. 

Inside the box is a note giving its history 
as follows: 

Lord Seton escaped from the Tower of 
London, and joined his wife, and they came 
through the wild districts of England until 
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they came to Bellingham on North Tyne; 
the night of their arrival she was confined 
of a boy who was baptised in Bellingham 
Church.' Lord Seton left his wife here, got 
to Scotland and thence to France, where he 
died.” Lady Seton died in her confinement. 
Two rings are said to have been taken from 
her hand, one bearing Lord Seton’s and her 
initials, which was sent to the Antiquarian 
Museum in Newcastle,* the other remained 
in the family with the horn box [as 
described above]. The boy was brought up 
as a saddler and called George Carr or Kerr. 

I have known several persons who knew 
him; he left four sons and two daughters. 
One of these had an illegitimate child. She 
married A— B—. he was a farm hand to Mr. 
Thornton, farmer at Nesbit in this parish 
[Stamfordham]. She died in 187—. 

A short time before her death she asked 
if I had a son called Charles. I said ‘ Yes’, 
then she said to her daughter, ‘Go to the 
drawer and bring me Lord Seton’s horn- 
box.’ She told me this account and gave me 
the box for my son. 

Signed J. F. Bigge, April 20th 1876. 
Stamfordham.* 

Miss Hilda Harrison added a number of 
notes to this account. M. H. Dopps. 


1The pages of the baptisms of 1715-16 in Bel- 
lingham Parish Register are missing. 

* Lord Seton died in Rome in 1749. 

3 The ring is not now in the Museum of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle upon Tyne, 
and there is no record of its presentation to the 
Society. 

4The Reverend John Frederick Bigge, vicar of 
Stamfordham 1847-1885, was the father of Mrs. 
Ridley, who exhibited the snuff-box. His son was 
private secretary to King George V and was created 
Lord Stamfordham. 

See Proc. of the Soc. of Antiq. of Newcastle 
upon Tyne, ser. 4, vol. 5, p. 225 (1931-2). 

There follows a quotation from the Scots Peerage, 
vol. viii, edited by Balfour Paul. On 25 July, 1825, 
George Seton, saddler, of Bellingham, was served 
in Edinburgh as heir male general to his great- 
great-grandfather the last Earl of Winton by his 
wife Margaret Macklear, daughter of an Edinburgh 
physician, whom he married in Edinburgh about 
1710. But the Court of Session annulled this in 
1826, as the marriage could not be proved. 


T. BARBE PEDIGREE (cciii. 320).—Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare prints an extensive 
pedigree of St. Barbe in Vol. V of his 
Modern Wiltshire, part II, p. 10. Henry 
St. Barbe’s seven daughters were: (a) 
Ursula, married (1) Richard Worsley, 
Governor of the Isle of Wight (d. 1565), (2) 
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Sir Francis Walsingham; (b) Edith, married 
Robert Beale; Clerk of the Council (d. 1601), 
she was. buried at Eastington Co. Gloucester 
in. 1628, aged 75; (c). Frances, married 
Francis Yard; (d). Margaret, married 
William Cooke [of Great Linford, Bucks.]; 
(e) Dorothy, married Stephen Mitchell; (f) 
Barbara; (g) Elizabeth. Hoare based his 
pedigree on one drawn up in the reign of 
Elizabeth and on another taken at the 
Visitation of Wilts in 1623. The latter has 
been recently printed by the Harleian Soc. 
as Vols. CV andCVI. © Ss. A. Dorson. 


POMPADOUR COLOUR (NS., vol. I, 

p. 360)—The late Mr. Alfred Hills, 
F.S.A. (Essex Review, vol. liv (1945), p. 84), 
gave it as his opinion that Pompadour “ was 
that lovely deep crimson which the French 
call ‘rose’, and as ‘Rose Pompadour’” it 
will be for ever famous. The colour can 
be viewed in any collection of soft-paste 
Sévres porcelain .. . at the Wallace Gallery 
and in the Jones bequest at the Victoria and 
Albert,” or in “‘ Egan’s Royal Sévres China 
(T. & E. C. Jack). It was evolved ... about 
the year 1755 in imitation of the crimson 
grounds on Chinese porcelains which were 
so popular in France.” 

When the 56th (2nd Essex) and the 59th 
(2nd East Lancashires) were raised in 1755, 
their facings were “Deep crimson” and 
* Light crimson” respectively, although the 
Northampton Mercury of 9 February, 1756, 
described both regiments as wearing 
**Pompadour.” The Inspecting Officer in 
his report on the latter regiment on 27 Sep- 
tember, 1756, gave ‘“‘Pompadour” as its 
facing; an official letter of 23 August, 1759, 
refers to it as “crimson” without particu- 
larising the shade. Another regiment at this 
period, the short-lived (1761-63) 111th, also 
wore “ Pompadour.” 

On the return home of the 56th from their 
first campaign in Havana in 1763, tradition 
says on the Royal refusal to sanction blue 
facings, “‘a purple which had been denomi- 
nated Pompadour” was chosen, a change 
Officially notified by letter, 9 October 1764. 
In the ‘‘ General View of the Facings . 
Officially issued 19 December, 1768, both ‘the 
56th and 59th (who were later to adopt 
white) were described as wearing “ purple,” 
but were grouped among those regiments 
with “ red ” facings. 

This ends the first period of Pompadour 
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in the Army as a definite reddish shade, 
and a remark by Mrs. Delany (Life and 
Correspondence) in 1760, “a rich crimson- 
ish and purpleish curtain,” illustrates the 
difficulties of drawing the line between one 
shade and another. 


[Will the contributor please let us have his name 
and address?—Ep.] 


ABSTRACTS OF ENGLISH STUDIES 

(cciii. 90).—I have discovered that the 
journal is being published by [English] 
Faculty members of the University of 
Colorado. For information communicate 
with Lewis Sawin, Department of English, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado, 
U.S.A. 

H. PHILLIPs, 


EZRA POUND (ciii. 265-6).—The identifi- | 


cation of Ezra Pound’s source for 
‘Papyrus’ has been made before. Credit 
for priority must be given to Achilles Fang, 
whose remarks in Modern Language Notes 
Ixvii 188-190 appeared in 1952. 
N.E.C. 


Durham. 


J OHN CLARE (cciii 181).—F. Page 
enquired why the last line of this extract 
from Clare’s poem Noon is in inverted 
commas: 
no longer on the stream 
Watching lies the silver bream 
Forcing, from repeated springs 
* Verges i in successive rings.” 

This line is a quotation from stanza 
seven of John Cunningham’s Evening (cf. 
Alexander Chalmers—Works of the English 
Poets (London 1810) Vol. XIV. p. 432). 


MARGARET GRAINGER. 





CORRECTIONS 


Spenser’s Faerie Queene (ccii. 509). This 
should have been signed ‘ Rosemary Free- 
man, Birkbeck College, W.C.1.’ 

‘The Country Wife’ (cciii. 250-1) should 
have been signed R. E. Hughes, Boston 
College, Mass. 

cciii. 152. For Colmar read Colmer. 

cciii. 258. The note on Rossetti and Poe 
should have been signed ‘John P. Runden, 
Western Illinois University.’ 

cciii. 310. The note on Wordsworth 
should have been signed W. I. B. Owen. _ 
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